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Lesson Calendar 


1. October 5.—Joshua Encouraged .......... Josh. x: 1-1 
2. October 12.—Crossing the Jordan. . =. . . Josh, 39% 4:7: 
3. October 19.—The Fall of Jericho. ......... osh. 6 ; 8-20 
4. October 26.—Joshua and Caleb. ......... osh. 14: 5-15 

- November 2.—Cities of Refuge ....... Josh. 20: 1-9 
g November 9.—Joshua’s Parting Advice... ... Josh. 24 : 14-25 

. November 16.—The Time of the Judges... ... Judg. 2: 7-19 
4 November 23.—World’s Temperance Lesson . . . . Isa. 28: 1-13 
9. Nov. 30.—Gideon and the Three Hundred. . . Judg. 7: 1-8, 16-21 
10. December 7.—Ruth and Naomi .......... Ruth 1: 16-22 
rr. December 14.—The ae es vee a he I a 311-14 

Samuel the Judge. ......-. 1 Sam. 7: 2-1 

12. December s1.— { Or, Christmes Eoeien Se oe Luke 2: 8-20 


13. December 28..—Review. 
~“ 


His Gifts 
By E. H. 


ROSE is but a rose, I know, 
And withers in a day; but, oh, 
The wealth of love it took to grow! 


The lark is but a bird, and dies 
While bravely singing to the skies, 
But He who made its wings, how wise! 


The rainbow is a thing of air, 
Soon vanishing ; but, oh, how rare 
His promises who drew it there! 











Dr. J. R. Miller's ** Thoughts for Decision Day," 
in this issue, may be ihe message which will bring one 
of your scholars to Christ. Itis ready in leaflet form. 
Decision Day cards are also ready; see page 543. 











What is Your Hope of Salvation ? 


Jesus Christ came into this world to save sinners. 
Therefore we can have hope of salvation through 
Jesus Christ, even though we are sinners. But our 
ground of hope is not that we aresinners, but that we 
trust Jesus Christ as the Saviour of sinners. Even 
though others may see that we give signs of being 
sinners, let us have a care to give evidence to all that 
we are trusting followers of the Saviour of sinners. 


x 
The Best Way Hardest 


Well-doing always requires an effort. Ill-doing 
can be done without self-denial or endeavor. Men 
can decline or stand where they are without striving 
to do so; but men cannot make progress, or even 
seek higher attainment, without positive endeavor. 
Upward movements are ever toilsome, but slipping 
down or falling is an easy matter,—until une strikes 
bottom. Having a hard time is not in itself proof of 
well-doing ; but well-doing is always accompanied by 
what seems at the time to be a severe strain on one’s 
powers, With the world as it is, and with ourselves 
as we are, the best way in life is ever hardest ; there- 
fore let us not be surprised if, when honestly striving 
to do our duty, we seem to have a severer time than 
when not so careful. 
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Telling More by Saying Less 

Words of explanation sometimes weaken rather 
than strengthen a loving statement. There is often 
more force in an utterance that takes it for granted 
that all will understand who are referred to when they 
are not spoken of by name, than could be secured by 
any explicit identification. The writer can never for- 
get the impression made on his mind by this truth as 
illustrated in a sermon which he heard in a mission- 
ary chapel in Alexandria, Egypt, a score of years ago. 
The preacher was a Scotch clergyman who was there 
as a visitor. His text was 2 Timothy 1 : 12,—*I 


know whom I have believed, and am persuaded that 
he is able to keep that which I have committed unto 
him against that day.'" He began by saying, ‘‘ Paul 
doesn't here say who it is in whom he has believed, 
or what he has committed to him, or against what day 
itis, Yet we all know who and what he means as 
fully as if he had explained all more specifically.’’ 
More than threescore years ago a little boy in a New 
England home was accustomed to stand at his home 
window, at the close of the day, watching for the 
return of his dear father, whom he longed to see. As 
the one looked for came in sight, the little boy would 
clap his hands, and cry out joyously, ‘* Here comes 
the dearest man in all the town.’’ Although no name 
was mentioned, all who heard that little boy knew who 
was meant. And now, through the mist of years, 
there comes to that boy, now an old man, the memory 
of that glad lesson of his boyhood, enforced in his 
mature manhood by that good preacher in Egypt, that 
often more is told by saying less. 


ad 
Now Is Our Time 


It is not the past, with its improved or its misim- 
proved opportunities, with its many incidents pleasant 
or sad to remember, that is to occupy our minds or to 
fill our thoughts. Itis not the future, with its radiant 
hopes and its glorious possibilities, that is to be the 
cause of our restful reliance day by day, as we struggle 
forward and upward. Neither the repulsive pit from 
which we were digged, nor the bright heaven to which 
we aspire, is to fill our thought while we are where 
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How to Deal 


and as we are. A good soldier in the Christian war- 
fare does not dwell in thoughts on the battles al- 
ready lost or won, or on the final victory with which 
he hopes to terminate all his battling. He is too 
fully occupied in the pressing duties and ¢@he urgent 
responsibilities of the immediate present to waste his 
strength in dwelling on the past that is gone or on 
the future that has not yet come to thim. He re- 
sponds just now with his whole being to the stirring 
call of the Chieftain : 


‘* Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant ! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 
Act,—act in the living Present ! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead,”’ 


KK 
Advantages through Adam’s Fall 


Innocence is not so admirable as virtue. Eden, 
with Adam as at the first, is not to be compared with 
the garden of Calvary, where was the tomb from which 
came the resurrection of the second Adam with its 
new possibilities for mankind. It is in the individual 
life as in the life of the race. A lovely babe in its 
innocence and purity is not so admirable as the snowy- 
haired and scarred veteran hero-saint who has battled 
for long years with sin, and has overcome temptation, 
and in the strength of Christ has been the glad and 
grateful victor. Redeemed man is brought to a state 
of privilege in grace that the angels vainly desire to 
look into. Virtue attained through struggle with, and 
triumph over, temptation and sin; is grander than 
ever could be mere passive innocence. 


with Doubts 


II. Help Found Outside, Not Inside. 


T REALLY is strange how many seek relief from 
their doubts, and help in their mental and spiritual 
unrest, by looking within, instead of looking with- 

out. It would seem as if some actually expected to 
find a Saviour, or, at all events, to find evidences of 
their salvation, by an examination of their inner state 
of mind and being, and in the play of their personal 
feelings. This foolish custom was far more common 
a century ago than it is to-day, yet there are still many 
who do themselves harm, while they get absolutely no 
good, by indulging in this pernicious and unscriptural 
endeavor. 

A young Christian worker suffered much by his 
hopeless and injurious efforts to gain some evidence 
from his emotions, or his conscious course of conduct, 
that he was truly a child of God, and might trust as 
such. The more he studied himself, the more he was 
dissatisfied with himself. Again and again he heard 
it said, or he read the statement in books of religious 
counsel, that the way to be rid of doubts about one’s 
spiritual condition was to be actively at work for Christ. 
Yet he knew that that was no prescription for his case. 
He was engaged in specific Chris¥an work seven days 
in the week, and the more he did of such work the less 
spiritual comfort he had. He was aconstant sufferer in 
his habit of searching his inmost being for evidences of 
his Christian fidelity that were not to be found there. 

Some told him that he should carefully examine 
himself, and decide what he would do in a test case, 
as showing whether he was a child of God, or one of 
God's enemies. This experiment he tried again and 
again, but he had to admit to himself that he was 
really seeking personal comfort or gain in this effort, 





This is the second of a series of four editorials on this gene- 
ral subject. Itis hoped that the truths suggested will prove 
to be not only of timely aid in connection with the honest in- 
quiries incident to ‘‘ Decision Day," but also of rmanent 
suggestiveness in meeting the doubts of believers themselves 
and those whom they would help. The series will be pub- 
lished in pamphlet form after its appearance here. 


and not putting God's glory foremost, regardless of the 
feelings or interest of the one making the examination. 
He really gained nothing, while he lost strength and 
rest and peace, in his desire to find a hope of salva- 
tion within himself. As the years passed on in this 
mistaken and useless search, he had less and less 
enjoyment in Christian activities, in which he still 
persevered, and he suffered more and more keenly in 
his self-reproaches because of his lack of hope and 
of spiritual repose. 

One day this troubled worker said despondently to 
a mature Christian believer, who had known the 
doubter from boyhood : 

‘‘I wish I could have some rest in my Christian 
faith.’’ 

** Why shouldn't you have? You know that you 
are a Christian, and that Christ takes care of you all 
the time, and for always,’’ said the believer. 

‘«No, I don’t know that I am a Christian,’’ re- 
plied the doubter, ‘‘ and that’s the trouble.’’ 

‘*You know that you want to be a Christian, and 
that if the choice were left to you, and you under- 
stood it, you'd decide for Christ's service."’ 

‘*No, I can’t say that I do know that,"’ said the 
persistent doubter. 

His friend, seeing the doubter’s condition, caught 
hold of him, and said sharply : 

‘* My friend, stop that analyzing of your insides, 
and look up. Turn away from yourself, and look at 
your Saviour.’’ 

That blunt putting of the truth was a turning-point 
in the doubter’s mind and life. He had long enough 
sought help inside without gaining it. Now he looked 
up where it could be found, and his being was at rest. 
From that day on to advanced age he could never be 
induced to examine himself for evidences of salvation. 
He looked up for help, and he urged others to do 
likewise. 

One day there came a student, brought up under 
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Christian influences, and said to this long-time but 
now rescued doubter : 

‘*I am troubled all the time because I can’t be 
sure that I'm a Christian.’’ 

His friend, reading his condition of mind, re- 
sponded : 

‘¢Why should you be a Christian ?’’ 

‘Why stogld | be a Christian ? 
what you mean by such a question."’ 

‘¢Is there any command in the Bible for you to be 
a Christian? I don’t remember any such. Is there 
any promise of salvation to Christians? Are you sure 
that you could be saved if you were a Christian ?"’ 

«« You bewilder me,’’ said the doubter. 

‘Il want you, my friend, to look squarely at the 
important matter you came here to talk about. Whom 
did Jesus Christ come into this world to save ?"’ 

‘¢ Sinners.”’ 

‘« Are you a sinner ?”’ 

«« Yes,’’ came out heartily, ‘‘ I've no doubt about 
that.’’ 

‘‘You sre not deceiving yourself now with a false 
hope, my friend.’’ 

‘«T think not,’ and a feeble smile played over the 
doubter’s face. ‘‘I think I ean feel sure on that 
point, whatever other doubt | have."’ 

‘¢ Well, now, my friend, you see for yourself how the 
case stands. Jesus Christ came into this world to 
save sinners. You are one of that sort ; /' m another. 
You say that you can’t satisfy yourself that you are a 
Christian. | was in the same fix for years. But you 
do know that you are a sinner. J also felt sure on 
that point. “So I came as a sinner to trust Christ as a 
Saviour. I advise you to do the same, leaving out of 
mind for a century or so the matter of being sure of 
being a Christian. Let us trust the Saviour of sinners 
as our Saviour, and let us find joy in working for 
him.”’ 

And another troubled doubter became a cheerful, 
trustful, saved sinner, by being helped to look out- 
side of himself, instead of inside. He was for years 
active in leading others, in the home field and in the 
foreign field, to trust the Saviour of sinners as their 
Saviour, 


I don’t know 
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Christ is above us; let us look to him. T7zat is 
the direction to look, in order to get rest and peace. 
It is so for those who are troubled with doubts. It is 
so for those who are ready to trust. This is a thought 
for all who would give help to doubters, and who 
would lead to rest and peace troubled and anxious 
souls. é 

It is so with all who would look within for evidences 
of their acceptance with Christ. Christ, not the sin- 
ner, is the evidence. One who has once learned 
this lesson is not willing again to leave the sure 
reality for any fancied substitute. One who was try- 
ing to induce doubters to be satisfied as to their con- 
dition by self-examination, told of an illustration used 
by Theodore Monod, of Geneva, that might help an- 
other. 

‘‘You find in your heart evils, defects, imperfec- 
tions, and you feel that that heart is not worthy of 
being counted precious by Jesus Christ. But even a 
diamond, when it is first taken by the lapidary, is 
often rough and soiled and hidden from sight by foul 
accumulations ; yet it is a diamond, nevertheless. 
Then the lapidary cleanses and cuts and finishes the 
rough diamond, and makes it fit to be set in the 
crown of a sovereign. Thus with your rough and de- 
filed and uncut jewel of asoul. It is a diamond, and 
it is to shine in the diadem of the King of kings. Be 
sure of that.’’ 

One of those who had suffered for years in looking 
inside for evidences of his salvation, or of his worth, 
hearing this illustration, responded heartily : 

‘« I've all confidence in the Lapidary, but no con- 
fidence in the uncut stone, so far as my case is con- 
cerned. I never found any rough diamond inside of 
me. But I am told that, chemically, charcoal and 
the diamond dust have much in common. Now, 
when I look inside of myself, I see the charcoal. So 
I say to the great Lapidary : ‘I bring you this charcoal, 
and I trust you to transmute it, by your almighty 
power, into a diamond. Then, in infinite love, place 


that diamond in your diadem, and to thee be all the 
glory.’ 

Is there any better way than this to deal with doubts 
on such a point? 


” 








Fresh evidence bearing on the Marcus Wihit- 
man controversy, as called for two weeks ago in 
this department, will be welcomed by the Editor. 
Much of interest has already been received, and 
will be summarised here later. 











What Is the Sunday-School Doing ? 


Some questions about desired facts are best an- 
swered by a challenge to show any single fact on the 
other side. Thus, if one asks to be told the propor- 
tion of people in the world who are born with their 
heads on their shoulders instead of between their legs, 
as Sir John Mandeville claimed to have seen in his 
travels, it might be best to reply by asking whether 
there are any other people now to be found. So about 
some of the questions asked by a correspondent in 
Connecticut, who writes : 


Please answer these questions in the next issue of your 
paper: (1.) How many churches in a given length of time, 
in this country or the world, owe their existence to the Sunday- 
school? (2.) Can you tell how many Sunday-school rome 
ers there are in the world (approximately)? (3.) How many 
conversions are attributed to the Sunday-school? Any statis- 
tics along this line will be appreciated. I want them for an 
especial purpose. 


(1.) Has any charch been organized in this country 
within the last fifty years that did not have its begin- 
ning in a Sunday-school, either primarily or second- 
arily? Asa rule, the beginnings of new churches in 
city or country have been, during the last few genera- 
tions, through the gathering of children and their 
friends in a neighborhood not fully supplied with 
churches. 

(2.) According to the latest gathered and published 
statistics of the world Sunday-school field there are, 
as reported and estimated, 2,408,591 teachers. 

(3-) The vast majority of those who connect them- 
selves with the church are led to do so while young, 
or while members of the Sunday-school. Until that 
fact is questioned or doubted there seems to be no 
reason for specific details as to statistics. Is there a 





church anywhere to-day, with a regular pastor, where 
both church and pastor are not dependent for support, 
if not for existence, on a Sunday-school and its work- 


ers ? 
ya 


How Shall the Church 
Go Out for Young Men? 


When one is enjoined or is summoned to an im- 
portant duty, a practical question that presents itself 
is, ‘* How is this duty to be performed ?’’ A valued 
correspondent in Iowa, who recognizes the importance 
of a duty that has been pressed in these pages, asks 
for suggestions as to the best way of doing this duty : 


I agree with you fully in your recent editorial on ‘‘ The 
Church's Duty to Young Men."’ But, not in criticism, but 
for information, let me ask you, How is the church to carry 
the gospel to young men? How shall it be preached as it 
should be preached? Give us your ideas. We need great 
help along this line. 


To begin with, it must be understood that the 
work of the church is to be done by individual mem- 
bers of the church. It is not to be done mainly by 
the church as a whole, nor by the ordained preacher. 
It is not by any particular mode of preaching in the 
pulpit that young men are to be won to church at- 
tendance. Nor is,it a work which the pastor is any 
more bound to do than is every individual member of 
his fold and charge who has the power. A pastor's 
chief duty in this sphere is in causing his individual 
members to know what their duty is, and how to do 
that duty. A good general is not himself to do the 
fighting, nor even to do the enlisting of those who are to 
do the fighting. His work is in directing others in their 
duty-doing. So in the pastor’ s most important work as 
a pastor. He is to arouse his people to go out as indi- 
viduals to individuals, and to bring them in for him to 
train for the doing of ‘heir duty. Ifa pastor has ten 
members of his church who are doing their duty in 
going out to individual outside young men, and work- 
ing, as for their own lives, for the lives of those 
sought, that church is doing more for young men than 
the ordinary church of one hundred or of five hun- 
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dred members is doing as a church in this sphere. 
Winning young men to Christ and the church is the 
work of individual church-members. Training young 
men in the Christian life and in church life, and to 
their going out to get other young men to come in and 
be trained, is the pastor's mission. 


HK 


Did Jehovah, or Did Jesus, 
Approve All of David’s Conduct ? 


How easy it is to find strange things in the Bible, 
especially if you take what the Bible says instead of 
what the Bible means! And the matter is made 
worse if you misunderstand both the words and their 
meaning. Here comes a letter from a valued corre- 
spondent in the District of Columbia who seems 
in doubt about David : 


1. One of the strange things in the Bible, which I should 
like to see explained*in Notes on Open Letters, is that David 
should be called a man after God's own heart (1 Sam. 13 : 14; 
Acts 13 : 22, and elsewhere). He wasa liar, a bigamist, and a 
murderer, In 1 Samuel 18 : 27 we are told that he killed two 
hundred Philistines in order that he might become son-in-law 
to King Saul. He lied to Ahimelech the priest to get food 
(1 Sam. 21:2), and thereby caused the death of eighty-five 
priests and an unknown number of others (1 Sam. 22: 18, 19). 
While he was punished for murdering Uriah in order that he 
might satisfy his lust with Bathsheba, Solomon, a son of that 
wife, was made his successor, when the succession belonged to 
the oldest son, Adonijah. In many other instances he is shown 
to have been a man of blood and revenge, and how it can be 
said truthfully that he walked before God with a perfect heart 
I cannot understand. 

2. Another strange thing is that Christ should refer to Da- 
vid's getting holy bread from Ahimelech by lying as an excuse 
for the disciples’ plucking corn on the sabbath ( Mark 2: 25,26). 

The correspondent is in error as to several points 
where he cites Bible passages as if in confirmation of 
his opinion, and again he is in error in what he as- 
serts was the seeming purpose of Jesus in his reference 
to David. Thus the correspondent illustrates our 
liability to misunderstand and misrepresent the 
Scriptures by our errors as we look at them. He is 
surprised that David, with all his sins, can be said to 
to have walked before God with a perfect heart. 
‘‘Heart’’ does not mean ‘‘spirit’’ as it is used in 
the Bible. The seat of the affections was supposed to 
be the stomach, or bowels, at the time the Bible was 
written. We read of ‘‘ bowels of compassion,’’ and 
‘*bowels of mercies,’’ but ‘‘heart’’ means mind, 
or intellect, or, again, one's intelligent personality. 
‘« Perfect'’ is a term that never, in the Bible, means 
sinless. It means, rather, whole-hearted, or tha 
ough, or impartial. 

1. Saul had been chosen king by the people of 
Israel because of his personal appearance. ‘‘ From 
his shoulders and upwards he was higher than any of 
the people.’" Saul was a failure. Then Jehovah 
said that Saul’s successor was to be one whom Jeho- 
vah, not man, selected. David was the choice of 
God, rather than of Israel, as a king. And now, why 
did Jehovah choose David ? 

It must be remembered that in those days God had 
no such sinless souls as we are to pick from, but 
had only sinners and immoral men to use in his ser- 
vice. David as an individual had to be saved as a 
sinner. He could not be held up as an example be- 
cause of his immaculate purity, nor is that intimated 
in the Bible. But the one great dividing line be- 
tween Jehovah's people and the outside heathen was 
the recognition and service of the one God, Jehovah, 
and the recognition and service of false gods. As to 
which side of that line David was on there was never 
any doubt. He never served false gods, nor sought 
to induce the Israelites to do so. He was a whole- 
hearted servant of Jehovah as over against worshipers 
of Baal or Dagon. That was the main issue of his 
time. Similarly, in our Civil War the main issue was 
devotion to the national government. A Federal officer 
who was profane, prayerless, a gambler, untruthful, 
dishonest, was to be preferred for the time by a Northern 
man as his leader, over a Confederate who was strictly 
moral, who was prayerful, who led a pure life, but 
who was on the other side in the great conflict. A 
Confederate would have felt similarly about a man on 
the other side. 

2. Jesus did not approve, nor did he even seem to 
approve, the conduct of David with Ahimelech. Nor 
does Jesus attempt to find ‘‘an excuse for his dis- 
ciples’ plucking corn on the sabbath.’’ The Phari- 
sees had objected that something contrary to their 
regulations, not contrary to Mosaic law, had been 
done by Jesus, who claimed to be the Son of David, 
yet they looked up to David as the pre-eminent one, 
whose Son was to be their Messiah. Jesus showed 
their inconsistency in blaming his disciples, who 
needed no defense or excuse, —for they had broken no 
law, as had David, their paragon. 
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Decision Day Plans and Progress 


Further Indications of the General Adoption of Novem- 
ber 9 as a Spiritual Harvest Day in the Sunday- School 


HE messages that continue to come to The Sun- 
day School Times from all parts of North 
America indicate a living interest in the observ- 

ance of the November Decision Day. Two weeks 
ago there was published here the call from the Cen- 
tral Committee of the International Sunday-school 
Convention, recommending that Sunday-schools of 
all denominations throughout the land unite in ob- 
serving Sunday, November 9, as Decision Day, the 
Golden Text for that day being, ‘‘ Choose you this 
day whom ye will serve.’’ This official recommenda- 
tion was not only published here and elsewhere, but 
was sent by the Committee directly to the officers of 
the state and other Sunday-school associations, In 
the two weeks that have elapsed the messages of 
approval and co-operation that have come from Sun- 
day-school and other Christian leaders give reason to 
believe that the first week of November, culminating 
in the Decision Day observances .on the ninth of the 
month, will witness a spiritual blessing upon the 
Sunday-schools of this country which will sweep a 
great army of young people into the kingdom, and 
onward and upward in the service of the King. 

In last week's issue of The Sunday School Times 
special articles by Dr. A. F. Schauffler and Mr. 
Amos R. Wells gave striking reasons and practically 
helpful methods for the observance of the day. In 
the present issue, on page 545, Dr. J. R. Miller, in 
‘* Thoughts for Decision Day,'’ writes earnestly, and 
with a directness that will find an answer in many a 
young heart, of the real meaning of the Day, and 
what one is asked to do. These ‘‘ Thoughts’’ are 
such as every one not a confessed follower of Clirist 
should have the opportunity of reading and studying 
quietly at home. In order to make Dr. Miller's 
article widely available for such use, the publishers 
have prepared it in leaflet form, the opening sen- 
tences being slightly changed to adapt it to the 
scholar’s reading. The leaflet can be obtained at 
once from The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., at $1.00 for one hundred cop- 
ies, or at the same rate for less. Single copies will be 
mailed for a two-cent stamp. . 

To make the best use of Dr. Miller's leaflet, the 
teacher or superintendent should give it to the mem- 
bers of the school on November 2, the Sunday de/ore 
Decision Day, asking them to take it home for prayer- 
ful reading, and then to be ready on the following 
Sabbath to express their glad public acceptance of 
their Saviour. Or, if there is not time to do this, 
perhaps even a more effective way would be for 
teacher or superintendent to mail the leaflet, with a 
personal letter to scholars, any time before Novem- 
ber 9. 

But it must not be forgotten that Decision Day 
offers a blessed opportunity also as a day of re-conse- 
cration for those who are already Christ's confessed 
followers. If it is not thus observed, there is grave 
danger that those who at some previous time have 
made their decisions for Christ may feel that there is 
nothing more for them now to do. Every confessed 
Christian believer in the Sunday-school, including 
especially the teachers and officers and superintendent 
himself, should gladly share in the spiritual influences 
of the day by thus openly re-consecrating themselves 
to the Master’s service. Two forms of cards, to meet 
both cases, are shown on this page, and can be obtained 
from The Sunday School Times Co. There are 
lines on both cards for signatures of scholar and 
teacher. In the case of the teacher's personal re- 
consecration, of course no scholar’s name will appear. 

The following letters from secretaries of the state 
Sunday-school associations, received since last week, 
are significant and timely : 


From the President of Northfield Extension 

The great, in the majority of cases the entire, question 
of a man’s religious experience, hangs upon the one ques- 
tion of the will. What is needed is not more light, but 
action of the will to walk in the light already given. It is 


a great thing to bring a young person to the definite act of 


the will in accepting Christ as his personal Saviour, and 
the Decision Day in the Sunday-school is a God-inspired 
idea which will be attended by great results. It has been 
truly said that it is not more ethics that we need, but more 
dynamics. W. R. Moopy. 





Decision Day, November 9, 1902 


I know that Jesus Christ died for my sins, and has 
asked me to accept Him as my loving Saviour. [ 
know that He wishes all who love and accept Him todo 
this publicly before others, and so, looking to Him for 
strength, I have joined with others to-day in deciding 
to accept Him as my Saviour. 


( Teacher) . 











THE CARD FOR DECISIONS. 
This card, shown here in reduced size, can be obtained from 
The Sunday School Times Co. at 50 cents a hundred. 


Georgia 

I believe strongly in the observance of Decision Day, 
and we never fa‘l to have it in the school of which I am 
superintendent. I am so much in favor of it that I will 
take pleasure in doing all that I can to let it be generally 
advertised among the schools of our state. In our school 
we observed this day the latter part of last March. On that 
day fifteen of the scholars of our school confessed Christ 
and united with the church. There was such a deep im- 
pression pervading the school that the pastor determined 
to immediately begin a series of meetings. These mcetings 
resulted in probably the most general revival we have ever 
had in our church, and to-day both the church and the 
Sabbath-school are in a splendid spiritual condition as a 
result, in part at least, of our Decision Day. 

J. J. Coss, 
Secretary. 

Illinois 

I am printing in the November Trumpet Call the recom- 
mendation of the International Central Committee that the 
second Sunday in November be Decision Day. I shall 
also print Chairman Hartshorn’s letter in the same con- 
nection. W. B. Jacoss, 

General Secretary. 





Decision Day, November 9, 1902 


I have joined with others to-day in expressing my 
need of living closer to my Master, of putting out of 
my life the things that are hindering my bes: service 
for Him, of opening my heart more fully to the incom- 
ing of His Holy Spirit, and of yielding my life more 
completely to His guidance and service. I prayerfully 
ask His help in these things. 


(Teacher). ... 











THE RE-—CONSECRATION CARD. 
For use by teachers and officers and all confessed believers. 
It is shown here in reduced size, and can be obtained as above. 


Idaho 


I am glad that the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion has recommended the ninth day of November as De- 
cision Day. Our State Executive Board, in session August 
14, 1901, recommended every Sunday-school in Idaho to 
hold at least one Decision Day each year, but it was left to 
the individual schools to decide what day. I am convinced 
that a certain Sunday should be established, and the Inter- 
national Convention is the source from which this recom- 
mendation should come. There is something grand in all 
the Sunday-schools working at the same time for one cer- 
tainend. Yet all we do as Sunday-school workers should 
have that same goal,—salvation of our young people. As 
our State Sunday-school Convention convenes at Boise 
October 16, holding a three days’ session, we shall cer- 
tainly give some time to practical ways and means of press- 
ing home the need of a Decision Day, and how to reach 
that end. Yes, we in Idaho wish to be a part of this great 
International Sunday-school Association, and will do all 
we can to keep up interest in this great work. In the last 
three years Idaho has been raised from four per cent of her 





population in the Sunday-school to eight and one-tenth per 
cent. E. C. Cook, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Massachusetts 


Decision Day, as recommended at the International 
Sunday-school Convention by the Central Committee, will 
be heartily seconded in our state. It will be given 
great prominence at our State Convention (held October 
7-9). Last winter our committee took action, and mailed 
to every superintendent in the state a letter. Asa result, a 
great many schools observed either the day suggested or 
some other day. We have heard of many good results, 
and in a number of cases large numbers have taken a defi- 
nite stand in the Christian life. I have advocated Decision 
Day in our state for the last five years. My own experience 
at Boulevard Congregational Sunday-school in Denver dur- 
ing the International Convention in June last confirms my 
previous favorable impression of the importance and value 
of such a day in the Sunday-school. Forty-two (42) took a 
definite stand, and the pastor and several other prominent 
workers have assured me that they were among the most 
helpful young people, and all of them over twelve years of 
age. Among them was a de/egate to the convention, and 
another a primary teacher. HAMILTON S, CONANT, 


General Secretary. 
Michigan 


I sincerely hope this uniformity of date may become as 
widely appropriated in future years for Decision Day as for 
our lesson system. Uniformity means concentration, and 
concentration means multiplied strength in the accomplish- 
ment of our purpose in heaven or on earth, otherwise the 
multiplication table is a fraud. ALFRED Day, 

General Secretary. 
Minnesota 

We are urging it as widely as may be, and each county 
holding convention since the call has passed resolutions 
making it the official day. JEAN E. HoBart, 

Primary Superi~tendent. 
New Mexico 

The workers on the New Mexico field are doing mis- 
sionary work in the Sunday-school line, and realize that 
the first essential is the conversion of the scholars, and so 
we are recommending the observance of November 9 as a 
Decision Day, as the lesson bears on that subject, and also 
because it is a widespread effort to make that day notable 
in the salvation of souls. F, W. SPENCER, 

Secretary. 


Quebec 
Our General Committee, in session on Tuesday night last, 
voted to print the call of the Central Committee in our local 
papers with our approval. E. WESLEY HALPENNY, 
General Secretary. 


Utah 


I am in full accord with this movement. My intention 
is to lay this matter before every Sunday-school in the state 
by circular-letter, and represent the matter personally to as 
many as possible. I shall not only name the day to them, 
but indicate ways and means for its observance. 

L. M. GILLILAN, 
General Secretary. 
Wyoming 

Wyoming is planning to observe November 9 as Decision 
Day. Iam to send a circular-letter to every pastor and 
superintendent in the state, saying that this movement is 
recommended by the Central Committee of the International 
Convention, and most heartily endorsed by our State Execu- 
tive Committee, and urging them to unite with other schools 
all over our country that we too may obtain a blessing. I 
shall suggest the following outline : 

That ministers and superintendents make this a subject 
of daily prayer from now until November 9; that on Octo- 
ber 26 the superintendent present the matter to Sunday- 
school scholars, explaining Decision Day, reading to them 
the covenant-card, which is to be given out the following 
Sunday, and urging the scholars to think seriously of this 
matter, and pray for God’s guidance. Then ask all adult 
members of the school to remain for ten minutes, and 
spend that time in praying. If I were a superintendent, | 
should speak to as many teachers as possible, asking them 
to come prepared to pray, and then, at that meeting, urge 
that they join the immense army of those who are praying 
daily for a mighty outpouring of God’s spirit upon that day, 
but each teacher remembering especially his own class. 

On November 2, I shall ask that the pastors at the 
morning service preach from the text, ‘‘ Choose you this 
day whom ye will serve,’’ and also speak directly to the 
children in the Sunday-school along the same line, give out 
covenant-cards, and again observe the ten-minute prayer- 
meeting. On November 9, turn the opening service into 
a prayer-meeting, let the teachers present the lesson from 
the standpoint of the Golden Text, and then gather up the 
cards. To my mind, the whole plan demands incessant 
prayer from all Christian workers. 

Amy T. PowELson, 
Secretary. 
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Foreign Missions 


World’s 


T SEEMS to me a great truth,’’ said 
Carlyle, ‘‘that human things cannot 
stand on selfishness, mechanical utili- 
ties, economics, and law courts ; that, if 
there be not a religious element in the 
relations of men, such relations are 
miserable and doomed to ruin.'’ In his Farewell Ad- 
dress to the people of the United States, George Wash- 
ington declared the same truth: ‘* Of all the dispositions 
and habits which lead to political morality, religion and 
worship are indispensable supports,’’ It is impossible 
that religion should fail to exercise the profoundest 
influence upon institutions and upon individual life 
in the Western nations. Its place is even more con- 
spicuous in Africa and the East. There everything is 
bound up with it, —government, commerce, social in- 
tercourse, architecture, and industry. Whatever af- 
fects the religion of these peoples touches their life in 
every aspect of it. This is not always perceived, 
either by the supporters or by the critics of foreign 
missions ; but it is true, nevertheless, and it explains 
the immense influence exerted by missions in other 
directions than that of direct evangelization, which is 
their chief concern. 


A Magic Wand among the Lower Races 


No other movement has accomplished anything 
like the proportionate results attained by missions in 
pacifying and civilizing the lower races, ‘‘ During 
the present century,’’ wrote General J. W. Phelps, 
prior to Madagascar’s absorption by France, ‘‘ and 
chiefly through missionary agency, Madagascar has 
passed from a state of pagan barbarism to one of 
Christian civilization, in which it has entered and 
taken a stand among the Christian nations of the 
world.’’ ‘* The missionaries have much to be proud 
of in this country,’’ wrote A. R. Wallace, of the 
Celebes, in ‘‘The Malay Archipelago.’’ ‘' They 
have assisted the government in changing a savage 
into a civilized community in a wonderfully short 
space of time. Forty years ago, the country was a 
wilderness, the people naked savages, garnishing 
their rude homes with human heads. Now it is a 
garden.’’ Karl Ritter, the great geographer, called 
the extinction of cannibalism and the social progress 
of missions in New Zealand ‘‘the standing miracle of 
the age,"’ while Darwin said of the change wrought in 
the island, ‘‘ The lesson of the missionary is the ma- 
gician’s wand."' It was of the social changes wrought 
in Terra del Fuego by the missionaries that Darwin 
wrote his oft-quoted testimony to the South American 
Missionary Society : ‘‘ The success of the Terra del 
Fuego Mission is most wonderful, and charms me, as 
I always prophesied utter failure. It is a grand suc- 
cess. I shall feel proud if your committee think fit to 
elect me as an honorary member of your society."’ 

By such influences missions have aided govern- 
ments, and established and maintained order. ‘' Chris- 
tianity continues to spread among the Karens,’’ said 
the Administration Report for British Burmah for 
1880-81, ‘*to the great advantage of the common- 
wealth, and the Christian Karen communities are dis- 
tinctly more industrious, better educated, and more 
law-abiding than the Burman and Karen villages 
around them. The Karen race and the British Gov- 
ernment owe a great debt to the American mission- 
aries, who have, under Providence, wrought this 
change among the Karens of Burmah.’’ At the out- 
set of missionary work in India, Schwartz had illus- 
trated this power of missions, commanding the 
confidence of the people, and securing peace and 
order where the East India Company and the native 
rulers themselves were helpless. ‘‘Send me none of 
your agents,’’ Hyder Ali said to the Company in 
some of their negotiations. ‘‘Send me the Christian 
missionary Schwartz, and I will receive him.’" A 
hundred years later, missionaries secured food for 
British troops during the Mutiny in districts which 
refused to provide it save at the missionary's solicita- 
tion. And to-day in India practically the only truly 
loyal section of the population is the native church. 
Lord Palmerston saw this in his day, as did Sir 
Charles Wood, later Viscount Halifax, who said, 
‘« Independently of Christian considerations, I believe 
that every additional Christian in India is an addi- 
tional bond of union with this country, and an ad- 
ditional source of strength to the empire."’ 

Missions have introduced the agencies of civiliza- 
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tion among more than the savage races. Sir William 
Hunter says of the little band of missionaries at 
Serampore, made up of Carey, Marshman, and Ward, 
‘* They created a prose vernacular literature for Ben- 
gal ; they established the modern method of popular 
education; ... they gave the first great impulse to 
the native press; they set up the first steam-engine 
in India. With its help, they introduced the modern 
manufacture of paper on a large scale ; in ten years 
they translated and printed the Bible or parts thereof 
in thirty-one languages.’’ In China the development 
of printing from movable type has been due almost 
wholly to the missionaries. The first matrices for 
casting metallic type were made by a typographer for 
the Royal Printing Establishment of France, the 
British Museum, and the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions, at a cost of $6,600 each,—the Presby- 
terian Board, though poor, making sacrifices to pre- 
vent the failure of the project, which required three 
orders before the matrices could be made. Practi- 
cally all the fonts of Chinese type now in use can be 
traced back to the Presbyterian Mission Press in 
Shanghai, while missionaries have introduced vege- 
tables into Persia, fruits into China, sewing-machines 
and quinine into Korea, and Western products into 
almost every country on the globe. The itinerant 
watchmakers and clock-repairers of China, it is said, 
are almost all Roman Catholic Christians. 


Openers of the Unexplored World 

The missionaries are the greatest of the pioneer 
agencies opening the world, and bringing the knowl- 
edge of it to the civilized nations. ‘‘ We owe it to 
our missionaries,’’ said the London Times, ‘‘ that the 
whole region [of South Africa] has been opened up.’’ 
Indeed, the one name which towers over all others in 
African explorations is David Livingstone’s. ‘‘ In the 
annals of exploration of the Dark Continent,'’ said 
Stanley, ‘‘ we look in vain among other nationalities 
for such a name as Livingstone’s.’’ ‘‘ Religion, com- 
merce, and scientific zeal,’’ said Professor Whitney 
of Yale, ‘‘ rival one another in. bringing new regions 
and peoples to light, and in uncovering the long- 
buried remains of others, lost or decayed ; and of the 
three the first is the most prevailing and effective.’’ 
In his book on ‘‘ The Languages of Africa,’’ Dr. 
Cust speaks of ‘‘the wonderful, unexpected, and 
epoch-making results of their [the missionaries’ }] quiet 
labor.'’ ‘* Their contributions to history, to ethnol- 
ogy, to philosophy, to geography, and to religious 
literature,’’ says a Smithsonian publication, ‘‘ form 
a lasting monument to their fame.’’ Or, as Sir H.H. 
Johnston says, ‘‘ Indirectly, and almost unintention- 
ally, missionary enterprise has widely increased the 
bounds of our knowledge, and has sometimes been 
the means of conferring benefits on science, the value 
and extent of which itself was careless to appreciate 
and compute. Huge is the debt which philologists 
owe to the labors of British missionaries in Africa! 
By evangelists of our own nationality nearly two hun- 
dred African languages and dialects have been illus- 
trated by grammars, dictionaries, vocabularies, and 
translations of the Bible. Many of these tongues 
were on the point of extinction, and have since become 
extinct, and we owe our knowledge of them solely to 
the missionaries’ intervention. Zodlogy, botany, and 
anthropology, and most of the other branches of 
scientific investigation, have been enriched by the 
researches of missionaries who have enjoyed un- 
equaled opportunities of collecting in new districts ; 
while commerce and colonization have been . . . noto- 
riously guided in their extension by the information 
derived from patriotic emissaries of Christianity."’ 


Vast Promoters of Trade 

All this appeals less to the modern commercial 
judgment than the actual work of missions in pro- 
moting trade. They have done this in various ways. 
They have stopped war so as to allow the energies it 
consumed to engage in trade. ‘‘To be welcomed in 
the land of cannibals,’’ said a Dutch traveler in 
Sumatra, Lunbing Hirum, ‘‘by children singing 
hymns, this indeed shows the peace-creating power 
of the gospel.’ ‘The benefits’’ (of the missionary 
work in New Guinea), said Hugh Milman, a magis- 
trate, ‘‘are immense ; inter-tribal fights, formerly so 
common, being entirely at an end, and trading and 
communication, one tribe with another, now being 
carried on without fear."’ The successful war which 
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missions and philanthropy waged against the slave 
trade in Africa was of incalculable advantage to com- 
merce in saving the honest trade of great areas from 
total destruction. Missionaries have taught trades, 
developed industries, created wants, and the results 
have been pure gain to commerce. ‘‘It is they,’’ 
says Sir H. H. Johnston, in ‘+ British Central Africa,”’ 
‘who in many cases have first taught the natives 
carpentry, joinery, masonry, tailoring, cobbling, en- 
gineering, bookkeeping, printing, and Evurepean 
cookery, to say nothing of reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and a smattering .of general knowledge. Al- 
most invariably it has been to missionaries that the 
natives of interior Africa have owed their first ac- 
quaintance with a printing-press, the turning-lathe, 
the mangle, the flatiron, the saw-mill, and the brick- 
mold. Industrial teaching is coming more and more 
in favor, and its immediate results in British Central 
Africa have been most encouraging. Instead of im- 
porting printers, carpenters, store clerks, cooks, tele- 
graphists, gardeners, natural-history collectors, from 
England or India, we are gradually becoming able to 
obtain them amongst the natives of the country, who 
are trained in the missionaries’ schools, and who, 
having been given simple, wholesome local educa- 
tion, have not had their heads turned, and are not 
above their station in life.’’ 


Powerful Factors in Diplomacy 


Furthermore, missionaries have been a conciliatory 
Mfluence again and again, and have allayed hostility 
which diplomats and traders have aroused, They 
did this in Japan. The /ij7 Shimpo, one of the lead- 
ing newspapers in Japan, speaks of this in advocating 
the sending of Booddhist missionaries to Korea. 
‘* Japanese visiting Korea will be chiefly bent upon 
the pursuit of gain, and will not be disposed to pay 
much attention to the sentiments and customs of 
the Koreans, or to allow their spirit to be controlled 
by any consideration for the country or the people, 
That was the case with foreigners in the early days of 
Japan’s intercourse with them, and there can be no 
doubt that many serious troubles would have occurred 
had not the Christian missionary acted as a counter- 
balancing influence. The Christian missionary not 
only showed to the Japanese the altruistic side of the 
Occidental character, but also, by his teaching and 
his preaching, imparted a new and attractive aspect 
to intercourse which would otherwise have seemed 
masterful and repellent. The Japanese cannot thank 
the Christian missionary too much for the admirable 
leaven that he introduced into their relations with 
foreigners, nor can they do better than follow the 
example that he has set, in their own intercourse with 
the Koreans.”’ 

And missionaries in the same conciliatory spirit 
have opened, by treaty, some sealed lands to Western 
intercourse and trade. The United States Govern- 
ment’s treaty with Siam was negotiated in 1856, and 
Dr. Wood of the embassy wrote that ‘‘ the unselfish 
kindness of the American missionaries,—their pati- 
ennce, sincerity, and truthfulness,—have won the 
confidence and esteem of the natives, and in some 
degree transferred those sentiments to the nation re- 
presented by the missions, and prepared the way for 
the free and national intercourse now commencing. 
It was very evident that much of the apprehension 
they felt in taking upon themselves the responsibilities 
of a treaty with us would be diminished if they could 
have the Rev. Mr. Mattoon as the first United States 
consul to set the treaty in motion.’’ In 1871, the 
Regent of Siam frankly told Mr. Seward, the United 
States consul-general at Shanghai, ‘‘Siam has not 
been disciplined by English and French guns as 
China has, but the country has been opened by mis- 
sionaries."’ 

The great districts of Uganda and Nyassa in Africa 
were practically secured to Great Britain by the mis- 
sionaries of the Church of England and the Scotch 
Presbyterians. When the East Africa Company was 
on the point of giving up Uganda, which would 
probably have involved its loss to Great Britain, 
the Church Missionary Society raised £15,000 of the 
£40,000 needed to maintain the Company's hold for 
one more year until the British Government could be 
induced to take it over. Of the work of the Scotch 
Presbyterians in Nyassa Land, Joseph Thomson, the 
traveler, bears testimony after his visit in 1879: 
‘* Where international effort has failed,’’ he said, ‘‘an 
unassuming mission, supported only by a small sec- 
tion of the British people, has been quietly and un- 
ostentatiously, but most successfully, realizing in its 
own district the entire program of the Brussels Con- 
ference. I refer to the Livingstonia Mission of the 
Free Church of Scotland. This mission has proved 
itself, in every sense of the word, a civilizing center. 
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By it slavery has been stopped, desolating wars put 
an end to, and peace and security given to a wide area 
of country.’’ 


The World’s Debt to Missions 

Let any one who doubts the influence of missions 
in moulding the social life, in affecting institutions, 
in establishing trade, in creating and fostering indus- 
tries, in making producers and consumers, and so 
developing commerce, turn to the second volume of 
Dr. Dennis's ‘‘Christian Missions and Social Pro- 
gress," and read there of the achievements of mis- 
sion work in these subordinate and secondary spheres, 
and he will gain a new conception of the power and 
value of foreign missions. As Dr. Dennis shows, 
they have promoted temperance, opposed the liquor 
and opium traffics, which are fatal to wise commerce, 
checked gambling, established higher standards of per- 
sonal purity, cultivated industry and frugality, ele- 
vated woman, restrained anti-social customs, —such as 
polygamy, concubinage, adultery, and child-marriage, 
and infanticide, —fostered the suppression of the slave 
trade and coolie labor traffic, abolished cannibalism and 
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human sacrifice and cruelty, organized famine relief, 
improved husbandry and agriculture, introduced Wes- 
tern medicines and medical science, founded leper 
asylums and colonies, promoted cleanliness and sani- 
tation, and checked war. ‘Whatever you may 
be told to the contrary,’’ said Sir Bartle Frere, for- 
merly Governor of Bombay, ‘‘the teaching of Chris- 
tianity among 160,000,000 of civilized industrious 
Hindus and Mohammedans in India is effecting 
changes moral, social, and political, which for extent 
and rapidity of effect are far more extraordinary than 
anything that you or your fathers have witnessed in 
modern Europe.’’ ‘When the history of the great 
African states of the future comes to be written,’’ says 
Sir H. H. Johnston, ‘‘the arrival of the first mission- 
ary will, with many of these new nations, be the first 
historical event in their annals.’’ 

No friend of mankind can remain indifferent to a 
movement like this. The love of man, as well as the 
love of God, requires us to sympathize with it and to 
give it.our support. 


New York Cliry. 
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Decision Day 


By J. R. Miller, D.D. 





before, November 2, asking all to read it quietly at home. 





At the Editor’s re@test, Dr. Miller, whose devotional writings have brought comfort and blessing to so many 
readers throughout the English-speaking world, has written this Decision Day message for the help and inspira- 
tion of teachers and parents in leading young peopie to Christ. The truths that are here so earnestly expressed 
are such as every scholar in the Sunday-school should consider on, or before, Decision Day. In order to make this 
message widely available it is now ready also in leaflet form, the opening being slightly changed to adapt it to the 
reading of the scholars, and can be obtained in quantities from The Sunday School Times Co., Philadelphia, at 
$1.00 for one hundred copies, or at the same rate for less than one hundred. No better preparation for the day 
could be made than to hand to every scholar not a confessed follower of Christ a copy of this message the Sunday 








HE ninth of November has been set apart as 
Decision Day in the Sunday-schools of the 
country. This has been done after very serious 

and prayerful consideration. Those who have ap- 
pointed the day are men who occupy an important 
and responsible position, and represent the churches 
of the different denominations. The call, therefore, 
may not be considered lightly, nor go unneeded. Its 
source and the sacredness of its character require that 
we should give it thoughtful attention. 


a 

What does this call mean? What is the object of 
this Decision Day ? What decision is it that we are 
asked to make on this day? In the words of the call 
itself, it is recommended that on the day designated 
‘« special effort be made, on the part of the pastors, 
officers, teachers, and parents, to persuade our un- 
converted children and youth to accept Christ as a 
personal Saviour.”’ 

To put the matter, therefore, in the simplest possible 
words, children and young people in the Sunday- 
school are asked to decide what they will do with 
Jesus Christ, —whether they will accept him or reject 
him. 

Christ wants to be our Saviour ; for we all need to 
be saved, and he is the only One who can save us. 
But he cannot become our Saviour unless we ourselves 
decide to receive him as such. He has made the 
redemption at great price. He loves us, and longs 
to save us. But even he, with all his omnipotence, 
cannot compel us to accept him. Wecan refuse him 
and reject him if we will. He stands at our heart's 
door and knocks, but he cannot himself open the 
door. There is no latch or knob or handle outside. 
The door can be opened only from within. We must 
decide whether we will admit the waiting Saviour or 
not. Great as is his love for us, and eager as he is 
to come in with mercy and blessing and good, he can- 
not enter until we rise and let him in. It is this that 
we are asked to do on this Decision Day. 


Christ wants also to be our Master. Salvation is 
more than forgiveness. We are not saved merely 
from sin’s penalty and curse, we are saved to enter 
upon a new life. Conversion means passing over 
from the company of Christ's enemies to the com- 
pany of his friends. It means leaving the service of 
our old master and entering the service of Jesus Christ. 
Christ has a right to our love, our obedience, our ser- 
vice, for he is our divinely appointed King. But 
though he has all authority and power, he can take 
his place as our Lord only with our consent. Love is 
an essential element in the obedience which Christ 
desires, and love cannot be compelled. It must be a 


willing service which we render to Christ. We are 
asked to make a surrender of ourselves to him as a 
King whose love has conquered us. The decision we 
are now called to make is to accept Jesus Christ as 
our Lord and Master. ‘* Choose you this day whom 
ye will serve."’ 

Christ wants also to be our Friend. There is some- 
thing very wonderful in this. He not only pities us 
in our sinful condition, and desires to set us free, bring- 
ing us out of our prison. He not only wants us to 
follow him, that he may lead us in safe and good 
paths, through this world, home. Even if this were 
all, his salvation would be wonderful. But a still 
more wonderful thing is that Christ comes to us seek- 
ing our love. He wants us to be his friends. We 
know something of what friendship means, with its 
companionship, its tenderness, its warm inspirations, 
its helpfuiness, its joy and comfort. It is a great 
thing to have a noble human friendship. But to have 
Jesus Christ, strong Son of God, immortal love, desir- 
ing to be our friend and to have our friendship, means 
infinitely more. 

ae 

Yet it is just in this way that Christ comes to us. 
His love for us is not merely that of a philanthropist, 
interested in lifting up our race to better conditions ; 
nor that merely of a leader, guiding his people to a 
better country ; nor that merely of a teacher, seeking 
to make us wiser, to bring out the best that is in us, 
to discipline our lives into strength and beauty, —it is 
a love as personal as a mother’s, full of yearning for 
love in return. He does not merely want to be our 
Friend, he wants us to be his friends ; he wants our 
friendship, our love, our confidence, in return. 

The point we are to keep in mind is that it all de- 
pends upon ourselves whether Christ enters into this 
relation or not. He waits with infinite longings to 
have us accept his friendship, but we can reject it if we 
will, just as we can reject a human friendship offered 
to us. It is this question we are asked to answer to- 
day. We are called to decide whether we will take 
Christ as our friend and be his friends. What shall 
the decision be? 

This decision is one we must make ourselves. It 
is personal,—no other can make it forus. No gentle 
mother, no faithful teacher, no earnest pastor, can de- 
cide for us, —we have to decide for ourselves. There 
must be a decision, too,—the matter must be consid- 
ered and settled. Leaving it unsettled is really set- 
tling it the wrong way. While we have not accepted 
Christ definitely, by a clear and distinct act, we are 
still rejecting him. 

We may say that of course we belong to Christ— 
everybody belongs to him. He died for all ; there- 
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fore he died for me. We may quote such words as, 
** Ye are not your own, for ye are bought with a price,”’ 
and say, ‘‘ That settles it. I belong to Christ ; every- 
body does.’’ But that does not settle it. There must 
be as distinct a surrender to Christ as Paul made at 
Damascus, when he saw his terrible mistake and went 
over heart and soul ‘o his new master. We have our 
life in our own hands, and it cannot even become 
Christ’ s until we definitely give it to him. Tennyson put 
this truth in a striking way in the well-known lines, — 
** Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 
Our wills are ours to make them thine.’’ 


A decision, therefore, is necessary. There must be 
a deliberate choice. In spite of all Christ has done 
for us we are not really his until we have voluntarily 
transferred ourselves to him. No doubt he loves us, 
but his love does not bless us until we personally be- 
lieve in it and let it into our heart. No doubt, he is 
our rightful master ; but he does not become our 
master indeed until we fall at his feet in surrender, 
saying with Thomas, ‘‘ My Lord and my God."’ 

ee 

It is thus a very plain, simple, and direct question 
that is put to the young people of the Sunday-schools 
this Decision Day. Will you accept Jesus Christ as 
your personal Saviour? Will you take him as your 
Master and Friend? Will you by a distinct and defi- 
nite act give yourself to him? Will you by personal 
surrender make your will his? 

And will you do it now—to-day ? 

There are the strongest of reasons why every one 
should decide to accept Christ. 

It will bring you into the family of God, for ‘‘as 
many as received him, to them gave he the right to 
become children of God."’ 

It will make you the companion and friend of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, the highest honor mortal can 
receive. 

It will set your feet in paths that lead to most beau- 
tiful life, to greatest happiness, to largest usefulness, 
to highest blessedness. 

It will give great joy to Christ, for he loves you and 
desires your friendship and confidence, and his heart 
will be made glad by your acceptance of him. 

But why to-day? Will not to-morrow do? 

There is no to-morrow—you have only to-day. 

It is not honorable to reject the love of the Son of 
God even for a moment while he waits so graciously. 

Then why should you rob yourself of even one day 
of the life of love and joy and heavenly beauty to 
which Christ invites you. 

Settle it to-day. 

PHILADELPHIA, 








The House of the Watermelon 
: Babies 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


HE watermelon babies wanted to get out. There 
were dozens and dozens of them in their cool 
cradle inside of the green watermelon nursery. 
Their mother was the big melon plant, and once, 
long before, she had been a watermelon baby herself. 
Of course, every one knows that watermelon babies 
are the little seeds that must be kept in their nursery 
until they are strong and big. 

However it happened, the watermelon babies had 
scarcely outgrown their white dresses before they had 
heard of the world they so much longed to see. 

‘* Be patient, my children,’’ entreated their mother. 
‘‘ Every hour you are growing bigger. Not long ago 
your clothes were soft and white ; now they are brown. 
Before many days you will wear stout black coats, and 
then some one will open the deoy of your house, and 
you may go. Watermelon mothers know what is best 
for their children."’ 

The old sun smiled upon the house of the water- 
melon babies, and he, too, bade them be patient. 

‘«It is not yet time,’’ he said, ‘* for you little folks 
to be roaming about the wide world. 

It so happened that a certain little girl visited the 
watermelon patch several times every day. She liked 
watermelons, and teased her father to let her pick one. 
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‘They look big enough to eat, papa,’’ she said 
the tenth time one morning, ‘‘and maybe they are 
riper than you think they are."’ 

‘* Wait a few days longer, my child,’’ answered the 
man. And as he spoke, he rapped upon a water- 
melon and shook his head. It made the little girl 
smile to see her father knock upon the watermelon 
as though he were at the door of some one’s house. 

‘Did the folks say, ‘Come right in’ ?’’ she asked. 

‘* Indeed they didn’t,’’ laughed the man. ‘‘ They 
said, ‘ Wait a few days longer, sir.’ '’ 

That very afternoon the little girl visited the melon 
patch again. Her favorite playmate was with her. 

‘¢Isn’t it too bad the melons are not ripe?’’ said 
she. ‘* Papa says they are not fit to eat."’ 

‘‘They look good,’’ suggested the playmate. 

‘«T know that,’’ admitted the little gi-l. 

‘*There are so many melons here your father 
wouldn't miss it if we should pick one, and see what 
it is like inside,’’ ssid the playmate. 

‘¢Oh! I know that,’’ replied the little girl, ‘* but 
my father told me not to.’’ 

‘¢He would never know,’’ persisted the playmate. 

The little girl should have turned around and 
walked out of the melon patch then, but she did not. 
Instead, she knelt upon the ground beside the house 
of the melon babies, and knocked at their door. 

Of course they shouted, ‘‘ Come right in, little girl ! 
come right in !"’ 

That settled it. When the little girl and her play- 
mate walked out of the melon patch, they went 
quickly, carrying between them the house of the 
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watermelon babies. There was no one near, yet the 
children went a long way from the melon patch be- 
fore stopping to rest by the banks of a stream. 

‘* This is a good place to open the melon,’’ whis- 
pered the playmate, ‘‘ because no one can see us 
here, and, when we have eaten all we want to, we can 
throw the rinds and everything that is left right into 
the brook, and no one will ever know what we did.”’ 

So with sticks and stones the two children broke 
down the walls of the house of the watermelon babies, 
and found inside only pinkish-greenish melon, that 
did not taste good a bit. They scarcely noticed the 
watermelon babies, —poor things !—who were sorry in 
a minute that they had said, ‘‘Come right in, little 
girl ! come right in !"’ 

A short time afterward, the watermelon babies 
were floating down stream in boats that were made 
from pieces of their house. The little girl’s father 
saw them coming. He was hoeing corn in a field on 
the banks of the brook. 

‘« Well, well, well !'’ he remarked. 

Then he stopped one of the boats, and gathered up 
a few watermelon babies. 

‘«Your days are numbered,”’ he told them, ‘‘ and 
that means that you'll never travel around in the 
earth, and grow into fine watermelon plants. You 
should have stayed at home till your coats were hard 
and black.’’ 

Then he put the watermelon babies in his pocket, 
and his little girl had to see them again, though she 
did not want to. 

MACKINAW City, MIcH. 
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The Bible Confirmed by Discoveries in Syria 


By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 


The well-known writer of ‘‘ Oriental Lesson-Lights "’ in the Sunday Scho~l Times gives to the world 
the first news of what may prove to be a discovery of profound importance to biblical archeology. 


N RETURNING from a tour to Damas- 
cus and Baalbec recently, my husband 
Pej and I spent six days in Kab Elias, a 
ey village of mud houses, built on the 
4 eastern slope of a conical-shaped hill 
which rises from the plain of Ceele- 
Syria vis-a-vis to Mt. Hermon. 


“A Picture on a Rock” 

With some obvious indications of extreme an- 
tiquity in view, we sought to learn more of the his- 
tory of Kab Elias. Our visitors were the rustic in- 
habitants of the place, and not much information 
could be derived from them; but our indefatigable 
inquiries finally elicited from a man the information 
that he had seen a sura, ‘‘ picture,’ on a rock near 
Ain el-Radda (The Fountain of the Dinner). 

None of the company seemed to know of the “ pic- 
ture’’ except our informant, although they were all 
Kab Elias men. He said he had noticed it in his 
frequent journeys across the mountains, and that no 
{rangi (European) had ever seen it. I expressed my 
desire to visit it 2: once, but was informed that it was 
too far for me to walk. Thwarted, but not daunted, 
Dr. Howie procured for me a donkey, and next day, 
leaving the castle behind us, my guide led me up 
into the mountains. After about half an hour's ride, 
we stopped in front of an immense isolated boulder, 
and with a laconic ‘‘ There !’’ he left me to dismount. 

Before me, in bas-relief, on the boulder, was what I 
am persuaded is either a Phoenician or a Hittite deity. 
The figure of a bull represented there is certainly 
a Canaanitic production, and, although it is for the 
learned to examine and report more definitely on the 
subject, I hope I may be pardoned for boldly ex- 
pressing an opinion. 


Is This a Hittite Deity ? 

Professor Dr. Peter Jensen, in an article on ‘‘ The 
Religion of the Hittites,"" in The Sunday School 
Times of May 7, 1898, says of the king of the Hittite 
gods, ‘‘At Euyuk he is indicated by a bull,’’ and 
again, ‘‘ The Hittite Jove is at the same time a god 
of fertility. He is a god of fertility and a weather 
god because the fertility of the earth is mainly pro- 
duced by the rain sent down by the weather god, just 
as Hadad in Syria. It is on this account that he— 
again in conformity with Syrian and, generally speak- 
ing, Semitic ideas—also was represented by a bull. 
For the robust and sturdy bull may be regarded as a 
most adequate symbol of generative power, and his 








roaring resembles that of the thunder-cloud. This 
conformity in Semitic and Hittite mythology is, at all 
events, to be noticed. But this is not the only point 
in which they agree.’’ 

It is well known that Astarte was worshiped under 
the symbol of a cowin Canaan. In Phoenicia (as she 
is seen on coins), she has the head of a cow or bull. 
Her spouse, I take it, is here depicted, the Phcenician 
Baal, the Syrian Hadad, the Hittite Jove, the god of 
fertility and the weather. Symbolizing his immense 
strength under such a ponderous and massive figure, 
washed by the torrential mountain rains of millen- 
niums, and presiding over the wheat threshed at his 
feet, this image of Baal, this Jupiter Syriacus, has 
survived the ages to confirm the Scriptures by throw- 
ing more light on the religion of the peoples of the 
land. I have no doubt the learned will be able 
to make much of this testimony. 


A “‘ High Place” the Site of the Idol 

There are no indications about the place that this 
boulder was ever enclosed within a temple, but I do 
not know what further examination of the spot may 
reveal. There is a wide open space in front of it, 
on which is at present a threshing-floor, where the 
Druse of the neighborhood thresh their wheat. By 
the way, it is generally believed here that the Druse 
worship a calf, and if any one wants to be as rude to 
a Druse as Goliath was to David, he says, ‘‘ Cursed 
be thy calf’’ ( Vil/an ajjelak),—that is, ‘‘ Cursed be 
thy gods’’ (1 Sam. 17:43). The Druse, however, 
who were engaged in threshing, did not acknowledge 
that they knew anything about the sculpture. The 
term ‘‘ high place’’ is certainly applicable to the site 
of this idol, and it may have been shaded by a grove 
such as those frequently referred to and condemned in 
the Old Testament (Num. 22 : 41; Deut. 33: 29; 
Exod. 34: 13; Deut. 7:5), but there is no trace of 
one now. 

In this connection I wish to add that the sculptures 
cannot be found without a guide, and that, | believe, 
they are only known to a few natives, who have to be 
approached with caution because they are very super- 
stitious, and believe that the interrogations of stran- 
gers indicate a desire to discover hidden treasure ; 
it would be a disaster if these sculptures should be 
treated like the Moabite Stone, or be blown into 
atoms by gunpowder (here used for blasting) by the 
Druses, who have a threshing-floor hard by ‘the 
bull." Therefore I shall be glad to put any dona fide 
archeologists who may wish to visit them into com- 
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munication with local parties who may facilitate their 
researches. 


A Second Figure Disclosed 

In visiting the rock itself, I will admit that I saw 
nothing more at first than the figure of a bull ; but 
later there was revealed a second figure, ‘‘ a colorless 
reflection of himself.’ The head of a cow is dis- 
tinctly visible alongside that of the bull. The nose 
is worn away, but the muzzle with protruding tongue 
is distinct. I believe, therefore, that we have here a 
representation of the Hittite Jove and the Hittite Juno, 
who have been recognized in the city of Sanda (Tar- 
sus ?) under the symbols of the bull and the cow. 

The Hittite Jove is at the same time a god of fertility 
and a weather god ; he is identified with the Syrian 
Hadad or Rimmon, and his spouse Atargatis or Ashe- 
rah. This chief pair of Canaanitic deities are the 
same as the Amorite pair, Amurru and his wife Ash- 
ratu, who were admitted into the Babylonian pan- 
theon from the west (like the twin-gods Sharrapu and 
Birdu). Amurru is known as ‘‘The Lord of the 
Mountains,"’ or ‘‘ He from the Westland’’ (the land 
of the Amorites). 

Dr. Peter Jensen supposes that ‘they came from 
the land of Lebanon,’’ because in early times this 
land was understood to be ‘‘ the land of Amurru.,’’ 

Now the discovery of this bull-and-cow sculpture 
proves the correctness of Dr. Jensen’s theory, for 
here we have found the home of Amurru ‘in the 
mountain range of the west,’’ and, better still, we 
have found him at home ; and it is my earnest wish to 
give publicity to the fact, in order that, with all possi- 
ble speed, British and American archeologists may 
examine these sculptures,“and give the learned world 
the results of their research. 

This sculptured boulder is about five thousand feet 
above the Mediterranean in the very center of the 
Lebanon range, a fitting throne for the lord of the 
mountains. 

Moreover, on the left side of the photograph, under 
the tail and hindmost leg of the bull, I recognize the 
head of a lion or a lioness. Whether this is a purely 
natural formation, or whether the sculptors art has 
brought it into shape, must be left for archeologists 
to declare, but it is an interesting fact that ‘the 
Syrian Atargatis forced lions into her service"’ (‘‘ Light 
on an Ancient Heathen Deity,’’ The Sunday School 
Times, September 3, 1898), and Jensen says : ‘‘ The 
wife of the supreme god is standing on a leopard or a 
lioness, . . . The Assyrian Ishtar-Astarte and similar 
goddesses of Western Asia are represented as standing 
or sitting on lions.’’ 

I would say that the general characteristics of this 
triune sculpture correspond with the definition of Hit- 
tite art given us by A. H. Sayce, D. D. (in The Homi- 
letic Review, May, 1901). He says: ‘‘ Hittite art was 
a modification of that of early Babylonia, with a 
peculiar roundness—almost amounting to clumsiness 
—of its own. Above all it was distinguished by a 
fondness for combining animal forms of the most di- 
verse nature together.’’ 


A Female Warrior in Sculptured Rock 

The second rock sculpture which I discovered is a 
little more than a mile (as the crow flies) from ‘the 
bull."’ It is at the foot of the mountain, on an immense 
upright boulder, a few feet above the bed of a torrent 
that descends a wild gorge in the mountains, which in 
the winter time conveys the fertilizing rains of Hadad 
Rimmon to the plain (of Ccele-Syria) below. There is 
no doubt in my mind that the figure represents a female 
warrior or goddess. She looks to the right, and | 
think I detect a Minerva-like helmet on her head ; 
her right arm is extended, and she holds a sword by 
the haft, pointing upwards ; the left arm rests on her 
left hip, and she holds a spear, point downwards, in 
her left hand. The pleated folds of her skirt and the 
upper drapery, with sabre-tache, pocket, ribbons, o1 
whatever it is, pendant at her side, are indications of 
femininity which the sword and spear would seem to 
contradict. 

The position of this rock sculpture, on the borders 
of the plain, at a point where the fecundating waters 
from the heights above lave her feet, as it were, as 
they flow towards the plain, incline one to think that 
we have here a representation of the goddess of fer- 
tility, the wife of Hadad Rimmon (Amurru), who is 
called in the Tel el-Amarna tablets ‘‘ the mistress of 
the plain,’’ as her lord is designated ‘lord of the 
mountain.”’ 

Dr. Peter Jensen says : ‘‘ This deity plays a double 
réle. She is the goddess of love and of passive fertility 
on one side, and of battle and war on the other’’ 
(‘* The Religion of the Hittités,"’ The Sunday School 
Times, May 7, 1898). 

Scuweir Mr. LEBANON, Syria. 
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Lesson 5. 


Josh. 20 : 1-9. 


November 2. 


Cities of Refuge 


(Read Psalm 46.) Memory verses: 1-4 











Golden Text: God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble.—Psa. 46: I 


COMMON VERSION 


1 The LorD also spake unto Jésh’u-a, say- 
Ing, 

: Speak to the children of Is’ra-el, saying, 
\ppoint out for you cities of refuge, whereof I 
spake unto you by the land of Moses: 

3 That the slayer that killeth any person 
unawares and unwittingly may flee thither: 
and they shall be your refuge from the avenger 
of blood. 

4 And when he that doth flee unto one of 
those cities shall stand at the entering of the 
gate of the city, and shall declare his cause in 
the ears of the elders of that city, they shall 
take him into the city unto them, and give 
him a place, that he may dwell among them. 

5 And if the avenger of blood pursue after 
him, then they shall not deliver the slayer up 
into his hand; because he smote his neigh- 
bour unwittingly, and hated him not before- 
time. 

6 And he shall dwell in that city, until he 
stand before the congregation for judgment, 
and until the death of the high priest that 
shall be in those days: then shall the slayer 


AMERICAN REVISION 


t And Jehovah spake unto Joshua, saying, 
2 Speak to the children of Israel, saying, As- 
sign you the cities of refuge, whereof I spake 
unto you by Moses; 3 that the manslayer 
that killeth any person ! unwittingly end una- 
wares may flee thither : and they shall be unto 
you for a refuge from the avenger of blood. 
4 And he shall flee unto one of those cities, 
and shall stand at the entrance of the gate of 
the city, and declare his cause in the ears of 
the elders of that city ; and they shall ? take 
him into the city unto them, and give him a 
place, that he may dwell among them. 5 And 
if the avenger of blood pursue after him, then 
they shall not deliver up the manslayer into 
his hand ; because he smote his neighbor un- 
awares, and hated him not beforetime. 6 And 
he shall dwell in that city, until he stand be- 
fore the congregation for judgment, until the 
death of the high priest that shall be in those 
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return, and come unto his own city, and unto 
his own house, unto the city from whence he 
fled. 

7 ¥ And they appointed Ké’desh in GAl’i- 
lee in mount Naph’ta-li, and Shé’chem in 
mount E’phra-im, and Kir’jath-ir’ba, which #s 
Hé’bron, in the mountain of Ji’dah. 

8 And on the other side J6r’dan by Jér’i-ché 
eastward, they assigned Bé’zer in the wilder- 
ness upon the plain out of the tribe of Reu’ben, 
and Ra’moth in Gil’e-ad out of the tribe of 
GAd, and G6’lan in Ba’shan out of the tribe of 
Ma-nis’seh. 

9 These were the cities appointed for all the 
children of Is’ra-el, and for the stranger that 
sojourneth among them, that whosoever killeth 
any person at unawares might flee thither, and 
not die by the hand of the avenger of blood, 
until he stood before the congregation. 


1Or, through error % Heb. gather. 


3 Heb. sanctified. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


days: then shall the manslayer return, 
come unto his own city, and unto his 
house, unto the city from whence he fled. 

7 And they %set apart Kedesh in ¢ Galilee 
in the hill-country of Naphtali, and Shechem 
in the hill-country of Ephraim, and Kiriath 
arba (the same is Hebron) in the hill-country 
of Judah. 8 And beyond the Jordan at Jeri- 
cho eastward, they assigned Bezer in the wil- 
derness in the 5 plain out of the tribe of Reu- 
ben, and Ramoth in Gilead out of the tribe of 
Gad, and Golan in Bashan out of the tribe of 
Manasseh. 9 These were the appointed cities 
for all the children of Israel, and for the 
Stranger that sojourneth among them, that 
whosoever killeth any person ® unwittingly 
might flee thither, and not die by the hand of 
the avenger of blood, until he stood before 
the congregation. 


4 Heb. Gall. 


and 
own 


6 Or, table-land °% Or, 


through error 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 

























(The Lesson Calendar ts on the first page; the Lesson Out- 
line and Daily Home Readings are on page 549.) 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—The account of the Gil- 
gal division of the land (Josh. 14-17) is inter- 
spersed with incidents that occurred later (for 

example, 15 : 14-19, 63; 16: 10; 17: 12, 13; Comp. 
Judg. 1). Then we have an account of the transfer 
of headquarters to Shiloh, the relatively lo gee 
location of the tent of meeting there, and the com- 
pletion of the assignment of territory (Josh. 18, 19), 
Judah and Joseph sharing a part of what had been 
assigned to them with some of the other tribes (for 
example, 15: 26-32; comp. 19: 1-9). A part of the 
same business seems to have been the designating of 
the cities of refuge and the Levitical cities (chaps. 
20, 21). 

peice. ~The business seems to have been done at 
Shiloh (19: 51; 21: 2). For a map, see last week's 
issue of the Times, 

Time.—Within the lifetime of Joshua. Josephus 
says that his administration lasted twenty-five years, 
but it may have been much less, The Shiloh assem- 
bly may have been an adjournment from that of 
Gilgal, and not many days or weeks later. See Les- 
son Surroundings for October 5 and October 26. 

PARALLEL PassaGEs.—Exodus 21 : 12-14; Deuter- 
onomy 4: 41-43; 19: 1-13; Numbers 35: 6, 9-34. 

% 


Verses 1, 2.—Assign you: The pronoun is a da- 
tive. By the most usual translation of the verb, 
‘* give for yourselves.""— 7he cities: Not ‘‘ cities,” as 
in the Old Version.—O/ refuge: The word is used 
about twenty times, always to denote these cities, 
and can be defined only by this use.—By the hand 
of Moses: As a part of the work of Moses. The 

merican Revision uniformly reduces this expression 
to ** by.” 

Verse 3.—What the cities are for.—Z7he man- 
slayer: Of course, this word means a person who 
has killed a human being, but ‘‘slayer” in the Old 
Version means just that, and the revision is a ques- 
tionable improvement. — Unwittingly: Through 
error, blunder, accident.— Unawares : Without know- 
ing that a death would result, unintentionally.— 
Avenger o blood: Under Semitic customs the slain 
man's kindred must slay the slayer. Practically this 
is now generally commuted by the payment of ‘ ran- 
som” (Num. 35 : 31). 

Verses 4-6.—Details and regulations.—And he 
shall flee: More literal than the Old Version.— 7he 
entrance of the gate: So the American Revision; 
better than ‘‘entering.”"—Declare his cause: As 
when a man now, having killed another, gives him- 
self up to the police.—Zake him into the city... . 
and give him a place: This places him in custody, 
though not in prison.—// the avenger of blood pur- 
sue: There may be no pursuit. The slain man’s 
kindred may be satisfied that the slaying was unin- 
tentional.— They shali not deliver up the slayer: 
This is limited by the following clauses.—Hated him 
not beforetime: The slaying was not with malice 
aforethought.— Unti/ he stand before the congrega- 
tion for zudgment: This applies to all cases. No 
man is to be surrendered without trial. The result 
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of the trial might be to convince all parties that the 
slayer was innocent. The texts say nothing explicitly 
in regard to such a case, but of course the accused 
would be set free, and would go where he pleased. 
If the trial showed that the homicide was malicious, 
the slayer was handed over to the avenger. The 
requirement of not less than two witnesses (Num. 
35 : 30; Deut. 19 : 15) made it difficult to convict ex- 
cept in clear cases. In cases where there was doubt, 
or a lower degree of culpability, the slayer was en- 
titled to asylum provided he remained within limits 
(Num. 35 : 26-28). This was a more humane punish- 
ment than confinement in prison.—Unti/ the death 
Y the high-priest : We have here the principle of in- 
eterminate sentence. The confinement to the city 
of refuge was not for life, nor for a certain number of 
years, but for a term to be providentially fixed. 

The law had three purposes. First, it is an enact- 
ment against lynch law, against punishment without 
trial. Second, it seeks to prevent both immunity 
and undue severity in punishing homicides less cul- 
pable than murder. In this it is capable of giving 
points to the most enlightened jurisprudence now 
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The Cities 


By Alexander 


BACKGROUND is needed to throw a painted 
figure into prominence. We cannot judge an 
‘institution rightly without taking into account 
the manners and morals of the time and place of its 
origin. The background to the singular provision 
of these six cities of refuge is the prevalence of the 
‘* wild justice of revenge,’’ according to which the 
next of kintoa slain man was not only permitted, but 
bound, to slay the slayer. Blood feuds that lasted for 
generations sprang from that custom, as is still the 
case among the Bed’ween and other peoples at the 
same stage of civilization, and as was the case till 
almost recent times in the Scottish Highlands. To 
check the evils rising from that idea of a kinsman’s 
duties, the cities of refuge were appointed. 

The main point to be kept in view concerning them 
is that they were not designed to shelter murderers, 
but to protect homicides by misadventure, as the les- 
son clearly says, and as is still more emphatically 
declared in Numbers 35: 11-34, where the various 
kinds of slaying, by misadventure and with intent, 
are enumerated with legal accuracy and fulness. We 
miss the whole meaning of the institution unless that 
distinction between crime and misadventure is kept 
weil in sight. 

Holding fast by it, we see in the cities of refuge a 
striking illustration of the divine gentleness in the 
gradual education of his people. There were perma- 
nent and there were transient elements of the Old 
Testament law. The former were meant as ladders, 
by which Israel could climb to a height where the 
latter would be far below them. It was impossible 
at once to lift a horde of wiid, desert-bred fighters to 
the heights of the religion or ethics of later ages and 
quieter times. We are often told now, by the oppo- 
nents of such measures as temperance reform, or the 





existing. Third, it attempts to put a stop alike to 
the levying of blackmail and to rich criminals buying 
themselves free under the name of ‘‘ransom” (Num. 
35 : 31-33). 

Verses 7-9.—T7hey set apart: ‘*Sanctified.” The 
setting apart was a religious act.—Aedesh, etc. : Look 
up the geography of the six places, and note how 
admirably for their purpose they are located.—As- 
signed; Or, ‘‘had assigned.” Either tense is both 

ossible and fit.--Zhat sojourneth: \w Israel the 
aws were for all classes alike. 

The Old Testament records no instance of any one 
— advantage or failing to take advantage of this 
law, but that is no proof that the law was not in 
operation. Such cases as those of Absalom and Joab 
(2 Sam. 13: 37; 1 Kings 2: 28) are not in point. It 
would have been sure death for Absalom to flee toa 
city of refuge. 


AuBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
“% 
Accidents often betray a guilty lack of design. 


‘ate 


of Refuge 
McLaren, D.D. 


suppression of immoral publications and exhibitions, 
that legislation in advance of the popular sentiment 
is useless, In so far as that is true (and it is only 
half the truth), it shapes much of the Mosaic legisla- 
tion, and, very markedly, the provision of the cities 
of refuge. It would have been impossible to abolish 
the vendetta, but it could be regulated and checked. 
To dam the stream while the head-waters were flow- 
ing would only have made a flood, but it could be 
confined by embankments. 

‘*Public opinion,” which is in such cases a fine 
name for passion, would have rebelled against the 
more drastic measures, but would acquiesce with 
more or less of muttered threatsin the milder, and by 
degrees the custom of ‘‘ revenge "’ would die out, and 
then the cities would be as useless as helmets and 
armor when lances and arrows are antiquated. God 
still trains his children by ‘‘line upon line, here a 
little and there a little;"" and as we obey what we 
know, we get to know more of his will, and his com- 
mandments grow more comprehensive, and go down 
deeper into the springs of conduct. Our progress in 
Christ-likeness leads us to abjure altogether some 
things which, when we were farther down the hill, 
we were content to restrain. 

Again, we must note the contrast between the 
cities of refuge and the sanctuaries of other religions. 
The temples of other gods were asylums in which 
the worst criminal was safe. However steeped in 
blood or stained with monstrous crimes, he had but 
to reach the sacred ground round the temple of Baal 
or of Zeus, and thence the arm, not merely of private 
vengeance, but of public justice, was powerless to drag 
him to a righteous doom. That made the god a min- 
ister of sin, and filled his house with the scum of 
society, as was the case, not only in the old world, 
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but wherever in Catholic countries the privilege of 
‘sanctuary " belonged to cathedrals and abbeys. 
The cities of refuge did not open their gates to crimi- 
nals, but, before a fugitive could find entrance, he 
had to stand in the portal, ‘‘ and declare his cause in 
the ears of the elders,” who received him if they were 
satisfied that ‘‘he smote his neighbor unawares,” 
and, if not, slammed the gate in his face, and left the 
“avenger of blood” to deal with him as custom re- 

uired. This investigation was followed by a more 
thorough one, ‘‘ before the congregation,” ssibly 
that of the fugitive’s city, and perhaps in the pres- 
ence of the slain man’s next of kin. Thus a broad 
distinction was drawn between crime and misad- 
venture. 

It sounds very elementary morals to us to say that 
aman is not to be held guilty of what he did not 
intend to do, but it was a great step in advance when 
applied to curb the vendetta, and would go far to- 
wards checking its pranayee ks gpeceer: fury. We need 
to be taught the lesson which would be so distasteful 
to the ‘‘ avenger of blood,” as he raced after the fly- 
ing slayer with the lust of vengeance in his hot 
heart. In our daily lives we are often met by acts at 
which we take huge offense, and against the doers of 
which we nourish anger or enmity, and about which 
and whom our passion never stops to ask, ‘‘ Did they 
mean to harm or annoy me, after all?’’ Our aven- 
ging stroke would often be withheld if we quietly 
asked that question, and a great deal of misery and 
heart-burning and alienation of friends would be 
done away with if the principle which underlay the 
cities of refuge were applied more widely, —that 
there is no allt without a guilty intention. 

The localities of the cities were dictated by the 
purpose to ptit’one within easy reach of a part of 
the land. So there were three on the west of Jordan, 
—in the north, the center, and the south,—and other 
three on the east bank, similarly disposed. Other 
nations had their asylums at their temples, but Israel 
had but the one central temple, and therefore its 
asylums had to be distributed through the land, and 
set in priestly cities, which were in a sense sacred. 
‘The fugitive was thereby placed in a manner under 
the discriminating care of God, who knows men’s 
frame, and takes account, not only of actions, but of 
‘* the thoughts and intents of the heart.” 

The man-slayer was allowed to return to his city, 
apparently without fear of the avenger, at the death 
ot the high-priest. The ra/iona/e of that remarkable 

»rovision a to have been that, the high-priest 

ing regarded as the representative of the nation, 
the nation, as it were, died to its past in him, and 
began a new life with his successor: We may learn 
the lesson that itis possible to make new beginnings, 
to paste down the blotted leaf of the past, and to 
start afresh. Our High-priest has died that we a 
live new lives, and ‘‘put off the old man with his 
deeds.” 

One of the Old Testament words for ‘ faith” 
means, literally, feeing to arefuge. Think of the 
man-slayer making for the city with the feet of the 
avenger close behind him, and his hot breath felt on 
his cheek! Would not his flight be swift? Would 
not every muscle be strained ? And was he not safe 
as soon as his foot touched the threshold of the gate, 
though the avenging sword was within a hand’s- 
breadth of his back ? If our faith flees to our hiding- 
places, our souls will be thus safe. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Justice must always wait for truth. 


oe 
Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
The Original Habeas Corpus 


HE stern old /ex fa/ionis, an eye for an eye, 
tooth for a tooth, life for life (Exod. 21), has 
merciful ameliorations as development goes on, 

till it comes to its divine culmination in the Sermon 
on the: Mount (Matt. 5 : 39). 

The question of motive is here introduced. The 
bandage is taken off the eyes of Justice, and her eyes 
made keen to see the intents of the heart. It per- 
petuates God's first thought of the relation of man to 
man as his brother's keeper. 

The whole significance of these {cities was inves- 
tigation, deliberate judgment by unimpassioned 
judges, rather than every man’s taking the law into 
his own hands, or a mob executing lynch law. 

Note: The cities; were of divine appointment, but 
men must go to them, and personally take advantage 
of their provisions. Their cause must be submitted 
to the judgment of others. This is the original es- 
sence of the Aadeas corpus obtained in the Magna 
Charta, and reasserted in the Constitution of the 
United States. The lawof Moses contained the fun- 
damental principles of justice and sanitary science 
acquired and maintained by so much sacrifice and 
blood in subsequent ages. 

These cities were a refuge for the innocent. But 
in the perfection of infinite mercy God has provided 
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a refuge for the guilty. It is accessible. Whosoever 
will may come. The eternal God is thy refuge, and 
underneath are the everlasting arms. Because of 
this every one may have strong consolation who has 
fled for refuge and laid hold upon the hope set before 
him. This hope is an anchor to the soul in all the 
storms of life. 


UNIVERSITY Park, CoLo. 
“ 
God's gates stand ever open. 
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—B» Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 





EFUGE rrom THE AVENGER OF BLoop.”’—In 
the primitive stages of society, before the 
majesty of the law had been vindicated, peo- 

ple were accustomed to secure what they considered 

justice by their own hand. Hence they held it, not 
only the right, but the duty, of the next of kin of the 
murdered man to slay the murderer, whether the act 
had been intentionally or unwittingly committed. 

The object of vengeance was pursued openly or by 

craft, and might be struck down anywhere without 

previous notice. Moreover, if the real murderer 
escaped, any member of his family or tribe was liable 
to be held responsible for him, and to pay the penalty. 

Therefore, by the appointment of cities of refuge, 

and defining the law concerning the avenging of 

blood, this evil was greatly mitigated as far as the 

Hebrews were concerned. Among the Greeks and 

Romans places of asylum were multiplied to such an 

extent that the abuse of them led to the encourage- 

ment of crime, and in consequence Tiberius ordered 
strict inquiry to be made, with the result that the 
number of asylums was diminished, and others had 
their privileges limited. 

This pagan custom passed into Christianity, and 
all the great churches of Catholic Christendom be- 
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came places of sanctuary, the most notable in Britain 
being Canterbury and Durham, since they were the 
much venerated shrines of Thomas a Becket and 
Cuthbert. The right of sanctuary has, however, in 
recent times, been abrogated by most governments, 
and in countries where the criminal laws are duly 
enforced the murderer gets his due without the per- 
sonal offices of the avenger of blood. 

In the Hauran (a large district to the east of Jor- 
dan), a stronghold of the Druzes, who defy the gov- 
ernment, the avenger of blood continues the old 
a, antecedent to Moses, and all the desert tribes 

ave their blood feuds, which they bear in mind, and 
try to score off whenever they come in contact with 
their enemies. Since 1860 Mt. Lebanon has enjoyed 
what may be called, comparatively speaking, a good, 
efficient, and equitable government. Nevertheless, 
the deeply rooted spirit of vengeance smoulders, and 
is only kept in check by confidence in the existing 
government. It is not impossible that at any time 
we should have an outbreak of the old spirit that 
animated their fathers. Three years ago, two young 
men, fast friends, were handling a loaded revolver 
in a shop in this village, when it was accidentally 
discharged and killed one of the young men. The 
other immediately fled, and finally got away to 
America. Although no one believed that it was any- 
thing more than an accident, the relatives of the 
slain man claimed and recovered damages from the 
family of the manslayer, and it was with difficulty 
that some members of the tribe of the unfortunate 
young man were dissuaded from taking the life of an 
innocent man, whom they wished to sacrifice instead 
of the man who had escaped. 

‘‘ CiT1Es OF ReruGE.""—The sites of Kadesh Naph- 
tali (Kades), Shechem (Nablous), and Kirjath-arba 
(Hebron) are inhabited to-day, and are well-known 

laces. The three cities of refuge on the east of the 
Jordan are thought to be identified in Jaulan (Golan), 

s-Salt (Ramoth Gilead), and El-Beshir (Bezer). 
The ruins of the latter are not far from Dibon, 
ScHuweir, Mtr. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
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The city of mercy ts the home of justice. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


**Il Am Here” 


VERY present help in trouble (Golden Text). 
A A gentleman relates how he once crossed the 
Atlantic in the midst of a violent storm. The 
most of the passengers were kept below,—in fact, all 
of them except the writer and one other man. They 
wished to see the sea in its fury, and so were lashed 
to the rail under the bridge upon which the brave 
captain stood watching with equal care the ship and 
the storm. As the vessel ra down into the 
depths, sinking, as it seemed, into an endless abyss 
of whirling wo, and rose again on the crest of a 
mountainous wave, between the gasps the gentleman 
shouted to the captain above, ‘‘Are you there?” 
And he says that words cannot tell what a sense. of 
security filled his heart as he heard, above the roar- 
ing of the storm and the beating of the waters, the 
captain’s voice, calm, steady, and cheerful, ‘‘1 am 
here.” So our divine Lord is ever near us in the 
storm as well as in the sunshine. We have but to 
speak to him, and he will answer. 


No Fault with Jesus 

Kedesh (v. 7) signifies holy. Last winter a man 
came to me to talk aboutreligion. I urged upon him 
the immediate acceptance of Jesus as his Saviour, 
and to fight me off he went on to tell me a great 
many bad things he thought he had found out against 
certain members of the church. I let him run on 
awhile, and then I said to him, ‘‘ My brother, I don't 
like to stop to listen to that, for it can do no good; 
but if you have found out anything bad about Jesus 
Christ, I wish you would tell me.” He had nothing 
more to say, and not long after trusted with all his 
heart in the holy Christ. 


The Coming Home of the Shepherd 

Shechem (v. 7) signifies a shoulder. There is no 
ae go story in the Bible than the story of the shep- 

erd who, counting his sheep at night, found that 
one had been left behind. And he went out into the 
night, over the back trail, seeking for the lost sheep. 
And he sought until he foundit. And when he 
found it, he did not drive it before him, nor did he 
treat it unkindly, but he took it up in his arms, and 
put it on his shoulder, and came home,—not angry and 
sullen, but rejoicing, with happy songs upon his lips. 
How tender, and yet how strong, are the shoulders 
of Jesus! 


The Knee Cure 


Bezer (v. 8) signifies a fortification. A poor 
Chinaman had been the slave of opium-smoking for 


thirty-nine years. Those familiar with this curse 
know that the opium —_ becomes a deeply 
seated disease, and few who are once entangled in 
this snare of Satan everescape. But this man was 
rescued from opium-smoking. He was cured, and 
he stayed cured. One day some one asked him how 
it was that he had broken off the terrible habit. He 
answered, ‘‘I used my two knees.” Entrenched in 
Jesus, one is safe from attack. 


Missing the Temple’s Lord 


Ramoth signifies high, or exalted. Dr. R. F. 
Horton, writing home to his people from Rome not 
long ago, remarked: ‘‘In carefully inspecting the 
magnificent church of St. Peter’s, the andest in 
Christendom, and in climbing the roof and the dome, 
I was overcome with a sense of its tawdriness and 
vanity. How utterly incapable this kind of splendor 
and isplay to take the place of the known and pres- 
ent Lord! Dr. Horton says also that he chanced 
to meet a long procession of the priests and digni- 
taries coming into the cathedral for what is called 
the ‘‘ Blessing of the Candles,” and, narrowly scan- 
ning their faces, he could not discern a sign in more 
than one or two of that joy and peace which come 
from seeking a living God. His conclusion was that 
it is possible to be occupied in the service of the vast- 
est church in Christendom, and yet to miss the Lord 
who comes to histemple. We must exalt Jesus more 
than his church, and we must find in the risen and 
exalted Christ our hope and confidence. 


The Message that Brought Joy 


Golan signifies joy, or exultation. Uenry Rich- 
ards, the missionary, tells us that while he preached 
on the law and biblical history no one was converted. 
But when he began to preach Christ and him cruci- 
fied, at once the sad faces of the heathen began to 
lighten with a new joy, andin a short time there 
were hundreds of happy converts. 

A missionary to the Indians preached the death 
and resurrection of Jesus, and many savages were 
soon tamed by the power of God. Their chief said 
to him one day, ‘‘ Years ago a man came and 
preached to us that there was a God, and we told him 
we knew that before he came. We worshiped the 
Great Spirit whose voice is in the thunder. Another 
came and told us that we must not get drunk and 
abuse our wives, and we know that. But you told 
us that God loves us, and showed his love by giving 
his Son to die for us. This touches our hearts. We 
need a God that loves us.” 
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The Open Door 

Might flee thither, and not die (v.9). Nicholas 
Murray relates how he was preaching on a bright 
spring dayin the ancient church of Elizabeth. Dur- 
ing the service, a bird flew in at the open door, and 
sailed up to the vaulted ceiling. There sat in the 
audience an intelligent lady who had been for weeks 
under deep conviction of sin, and found no rest for 
her troubled soul. She began to watch the troubled 
bird as it flew to one closed window after another, 
and she kept > herself, ‘‘ Why doesn’t it see 
the open door ?” he poor thing flew around and 
around till it grew weary, and then, lowering itself 
toward the floor, it caught a view of the open door, 
and it was out in an instantintothe sunshine. When 
it was gone, the troubled woman said to herself, ‘I 
have been acting just like that bird. I have been 
trying to find peace where it could not be found. I 
have tried to find an escape from the bondage and 
burden of sin through windows that were closed 
against me. Christisthedoor. As that bird escaped 
inte the light and the sunshine, just so pe I.” And 
she found peace that day by a simple yielding of her 
weary neart to the Saviour. 

New York Ciry. 
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Only the perfect One provides for the failures of 
the imperfect. 
pt 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


SSIGN you the cities of refuge (v. 2). The 
strongest man in the world, as well as the 
weakest, is a hunted animal. In common with 

all other creatures of earth and sea and air, he is the 
object of incessant pursuit by relentless foes, and 
needs a thousand hiding-places. In the first place, 
from wild animals, savages, thieves, storms, sti- 
lences, and innumerable other foes that seek his 
physical destruction. And so from the castle of the 
medieval baron to the blizzard cellar of the Kansas 
farmer you may trace the poor fugitive, man. In 
the second place, from care and. sorrow and guilt, 
that dog him like shadows, destroying his peace of 
mind. Wo betide the man who has no retreat into 
which he can escape when he hears these bloodhounds 
baying at his heels! But there are three shelters 
open to every one,—the heart of a loving friend, the 
sanctuary of his own soul, and the everlasting arms 
of God. If those three doors were closed to me, life 
would be an unconsolable agony. I dodge from one 
to another, as the little chipmunk who plays about 
this summer cottage where I am writing dodges 
from his hiding-place in a rock to fhe branches of a 
pine-tree, and thence to his nest in the hole of a great 
oak. 

Unwittingly and unawares (v. 3). Fierce, re- 
lentless, terrible, as were the laws and customs of 
those ancient Jews in some respects, in this one (of 
‘*the cities of refuge ') there was a sympathetic per- 
ception of man’s infirmity that puts medern life to 
shame. They made provision for the poor wretches 
who did wrong ‘‘ unwittingly and unawares.” And, 
after all, how large a part of the wrong doings of the 
weak and ignorant creatures we call ‘‘men” are 
‘‘unwitting and unawares”! There's all too much 
(God knows !) that’s intelligent deliberate, wilful 
deviltry. But no legislation is fair,and no judgment 
just, that does not recognize how much of the daily 
wrong doing of mankind occurs through ignorance 
and inexperience. The wrong doing is committed, 
the evil done, for ‘‘evil is wrought by want of 
thought as well as want of will,” and must be pun- 
ished. But society owes it to all its offenders to 
discriminate. The juvenile offender is not as bad as 
the hardened criminal. He ought to have a place of 
refuge in the a heart that he has wounded. And 
as for poor little Bill and Tom and Mary and Fanny, 
—let us remember how ignorant they are, how weak, 
how inexperienced, how much of all their mischief 
and evil is wrought ‘‘ unwittingly and unawares” ! 

A refuge from the avenger of blood. Do not 
doubt, little man, that there is a special avenger for 
every wrong,—a blood avenger for blood-shedding, a 
theft avenger for stealing, a truth avenger for lying, 
and so on forever. For every kind of carelessness 
(even on the part of such creatures as rabbits and 
birds) there is a particular avenger. If they wander 
too near the city, there are the dogs. If they stray too 
far into the meadow, there are the hawks. And so, 
my little man, if you are lazy, poverty will get you. 
If you are dishonest, the ‘‘cop” will catch you. If 
you are a truant, ignorance will find you, and write 
the word ‘‘fool” on your forehead. All along the 
pathway of life, lurking in the shadows, hiding in 
the corners, lie the avengers. You cannot escape 
them. Their eyes are clear, their fangs and claws 
are sharp. Each has his mission. Each knows the 
sin he is to smite. He crawls and sneaks along your 
path, ready to spring like a wolf. Does it seem 
hard? Well, God could not run the universe without 
them, any more than a woman could run a pantry 
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without cats and traps, or a man a garden without 
hoes and Paris green. 

And declare his cause (v. 4). What a sublime 
ideal it is in the heart of humanity that every man 
should have an opportunity to ‘declare his cause” ! 
Up through long ages of indifference, injustice, and 
cruelty, the race has been struggling toward the re- 
alization of its purpose that every living soul, no 
matter how vile the crime nor how overwhelming the 
evidence, should have a chance to stand before a 
competent tribunal, and exonerate himself, if he can. 
This is beautiful and moving in itself, but a thousand 
times more so when regarded as a picture or symbol 
of that which we believe to be true of the moral 
government of God. Somewhere and some time and 
somehow every man will have a chance to ‘‘ declare 
his cause”’ before a competent tribunal. But don’t 
you put your heart in shams and frauds. At that 
sublime tribunal the voice of the shyster lawyer will 
be dumb. ‘‘ There sits a judge that no king can cor- 
rupt.” If your ‘‘cause” is not a right one, ‘‘it will 
he cold comfort.” ‘‘ to declare it.” 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
The Israelites’ Refuge and Our Refuge 


1. Their Refuge a City; Ours a Man: 
ssign you the cities of refuge (1, 2). 
A man shall be as a hiding-place (Isa. 32 : 2). 
One mediator, . . . himself man, Christ Jesus (1 Tim. 2: 5). 
Able to save to the uttermost (Heb. 7 : 25). 


2. Theirs for the Innocent; Ours for the Guilty : 
Killeth any person unwittingly and unawares (3). 
Christ Jesus came .. . to save sinners (1 Tim. & : 15). 
Came... to save that which was lost (Luke 1g: 10). 
Christ died for the ungodly (Rom. 5 : 6). 
3- Theirs from Danger; Ours from Death : 
A refuge from the avenger of blood (3). 
Sin is death ;. . . gift of God is eternal life (Rom. 6 : 23). 
Free from the law of sin and of death (Rom. 8 : 2). 
Christ Jesus, who abolished death (2 ‘Tim. 1 : ro). 
4- Theirs Requiring Flight ; Ours Requiring Faith : 
Flee unto one of those cities (4, $). 
He that believeth . . . shall be saved (Mark 16: 16). 
Every one that believeth . . . receive remission (Acts 10 : 43). 
Believe in thy heart, .. . shalt be saved (Rom. 10 : 9). 


§- Safety through Death : 


Dwel... until the death of the high-priest (6). 
That... he should taste of death for every man (Heb. 2: 9). 
Through his own blood, .. . eternal redemption (Heb. 9: 
II, 12 


). 

Layeth down his life for the sheep (John 10: 11). 
6. An Accessible Refuge : 

They set apart Kedesh, etc. (7, 8). 
The word is nigh thee (Rom. ro : 6-8). 
He is not far from each one of us (Acts 17 : 27). 
Call ye upon him while he is near (Isa. 55 : 6). 
7. A Refuge for All: 

For all the children... and for the stranger (9). 
In every nation . . . acceptable unto him (Acts 10 : 34, 35). 
The same Lora... is rich unto all (Rom. to: 12, 13). 
He that will, let him take. . . freely (Rev. 22 : 17). 
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When men flee to Christ, they find that city of 
refuge coming to meet them. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


T WOULD be well to have a wall map, with the 
six cities of refuge marked on it with red bits of 
paper. This would show how near these were to 

the various parts of the land, and how convenient for 
the manslayer to flee to. At the start of the review 
have some one, prepared beforehand, tell of the cus- 
tom, in the East (then and now), of relatives’ taking 
vengeance on any one who killed one of their family. 
Show how this led to family feuds and much in- 
justice. Then by questions bring out the divine 
provision that was made in appointing the cities 
of refuge. Now call for the Golden Text. Let the 
whole school give it. Then go on to show (putting 
on the board the right words as they are brought out) 
the fact that the city of refuge was Near to = one 
who needed its protection. Then it was a perfectly 
Safe refuge. Then further bring out the fact that 
it was Free to all. It called for no expenditure of 
money to secure the services of an attorney or court 
expenses. The poorest could avail himself of it. 
Having done this, let the leader go on to show how 
like to these cities of refuge in matters temporal 
Jesus Christ is in matters spiritual. Rub out the 
words ‘Cities of,” and put in their place ‘‘ Christ 
our,” and you have the spiritual application of the 
whole lesson,—for Jesus Christ is near to us all, and 
in him we have a safe refuge from sin and its con- 
sequences, and this is all without money and without 
price. 





CITIES OF REFUGE 
NEAR — SAFE 
FREE 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs "’) 


**A mighty fortress is our God." Psalm 89 : 8-14. 


** Rock of ages, cleft for me."' (121: 5-12, 178: 4-11.) 
a . hel » Psalm 103 : 6-13. 
Our God, our help in ages past. (147: 1-5. 208: 3-4.) 
** Jesus, lover of my soul."’ Psalm 11g : 105-112, 
‘* Nearer, my God, to thee."’ A 575 : 79-84. 253 : 1-3.) 
~ ; ‘ . ki os *salm 51: G-15. 
—— worship the King. a (40:57. 007: 18.) 
A charge to keep | have. Psalm 62 : 1-8. 

** Ye servants of the Lord.’ (81: 1-6, 123: 1-4.) 
Revenge cannot restore. 
International Home Readings 

MON.—Joshua 20: t-9. Cities of refuge. 
TUES.—Num, 35: 1-15. Cities of the Levites. 
WeED.—Deut. 19: 1-13. ‘The command by Moses, 
THURS,—2 Sam, 22: 1-20. A safe refuge. 
FRI.— Matt. 11 : 25-30. Christ a refuge. 
Sat.—Heb. 6 : 13-20. Strong and sure. 


SUN.—Psalm or. A refuge for me. 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 


I. Topic for the Quarter: The Heavenly Father’s 
Love and Care for his Children. 


ll. Lesson Topic: Cities of Refuge. 
iil. Golden Text: God is our refuge and strength, 
avery present heip in trouble.—Psa. 46: 1. 
IV. Result Sought : 
Confidence in God's help in trouble, danger, 
or temptation. 
V. Starting-Points : 

[Nore.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 
lesson. The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred. ] 

1. Story of Lop, the young rabbit. 

2. A kitty who ran up a tree for refuge. 

3. A boy who, afraid of a dog, seeks refuge 
in the house. 

4. Running a race. 

VE. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process. 
I. PREPARATION FOR THE Lesson SrTory. 

I want to tell you something more about Lop, the 
rabbit we heard about the other Sunday. Lop and 








his mother, you remember, lived in a deep hole which 
his mother had burrowed in the ground. This deep 
round hole was dug so that the rabbits could run 
quickly into it when the foxes came around. If there is 
one thing that all rabbits fear more than anything else, 
itis a fox. Lop was more afraid of a fox than he was 
of a man with a gun. Sometimes the foxes would 
steal up close to the rabbits, and then make a spring, 
and catch one of them and carry him off. That was 
just what happened one evening to one of Lop’s 
brothers. So the rabbits had to be on the watch 
constantly. 

Whenever Lop’s mother would sniff a fox, she 
would ‘‘thump” her foot upon the ground, as much 
as to say to Lop, ‘“ Run, run! the fox is coming!” 
and Lop would run as hard as he could right into 
the burrow. One time the fox chased him, but Lop 
dodged through the thorn bushes, where the fox 
couldn't follow him, and then around the thicket into 
the burrow, where he stayed until the fox had gone 
away again. It was a good thing that Lop had a 
place of safety into which to run. It was his refuge 
from danger. 

2. Lesson Story. 


Our Bible story to-day is about a man who fled toa 
refuge from danger. When the children of Israel 
had driven the enemies out of the promised land, 
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each family was given a home. Then the people 
built themselves houses, and made homes in the 
cities, just as we do. 

Let me tell you about one of these men. He had 
boys and girls of his own, and had built a little house 
close to the city gate. Here father, mother, and 
children were be happy together. One day, this 
man and his neighbor were chopping down trees, to 
get wood to keep them warm. The trees were tall 
and heavy. Suddenly, as this man was chopping 
one of the trees, it began to sway, and, before he 
could tell his neighbor to get out of the way, it fell, 
and, striking the neighbor on the head, killed him. 

The man knew that he had not been careful enough, 
and was very sorry indeed, but his neighbor's friends 
were very angry, and said that he ought to be pun- 
ished. They were so angry that they were going to 
kill him, but he ran away from them as fast as ever 
he could, Then they took their swords and spears, 
and ran after him, The man knew that they were 
after him; indeed, away in the distance he could see 
them coming. So he made straight for the nearest 
city of refuge. He knew that there he would be 
safe, for Joshua, the leader, had set apart this city, 
with five others in different parts of the land, so that 
any one who had killed another person could escape 
to it, and be kept safe from the swords of those who 
wanted to punish him. 

At last the man saw the city in the distance. 
Without stopping, he looked behind, and saw that 
his pursuers were gaining on him. On, on he went. 
Closer and closer came his pursuers. He could 
almost hear their footsteps. He saw the city gates 
aheadsand he called loudly to the gate-keeper to 
open, so that he could enter. Then, making a last 
effort, just as boys do to win a race, he rushed 
through the gates, and was safe. 

3. TRANSITION, 

After the children of Israel crossed the Jordan, 
what city did they capture? When they had driven 
the enemies out of their new land, what did they 
build? Where did they get wood to burn? What 
happened one day, when two men were cutting down 
trees? How did the friends of the man who was 
killed feel? What did they want todo? Where did 
the man go? Whochased him? Why was he safe 
in the city of refuge ? 

4. Tue TrutwH Empuasizep. 

Is there any refuge for boys and girls when they 
are afraid of anything, or when they do wrong? 
What does the Golden Text say? Who took care of 
the children of Israel when they were crossing the 
river Jordan? Who took care of Lop the night his 
mother was away? Who takes care of us when we 
are asleep? Who will help us when we are tempted 
to do wrong? Suppose some day this week we are 
having a game, and we are tempted to get angry 
because one of the boys does not play fair. Whocan 
help us to keep the temper? If, some night this 
week, mother is away, and we have to go to bed 
alone, and it is dark, who will help us to be brave ? 


Vil. Blackboard 

1. Sketch the city of refuge in the distance; in the 
foreground a city, and the trees which the men are 
cutting down. 

2. Have a piece of paper to indicate the man who 
killed his neighbor, and some other pieces to repre- 
sent those who pursued him. Move them, as the 
story proceeds, toward the city of refuge, until the 
man escapes within the gate. Then print the word 
REFUGE. 

3. Before the lesson closes, print the words GOD 
IS OUR. 


GOD IS OUR REFUGE 





[Evrror’s Notsr.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions as to 
how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a selected list of 
books useful to primary teachers, will be sent free, by the Editor of 
The Sunday School Times, upon request.] 


MONTREAL, CANADA. 
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Mercy is never maudlin, 


For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE law of God was gradually revealed to men 
as they were able to receive it. If you can make 
your pupils understand that fact, you will save 

them from many perplexities in their study of the 
Old Testament. his lesson gives you an oppor- 
tunity to show why some of the laws which God 
gave to the Israelites are not binding on us, and how 
these laws came to grow into nobler meanings in the 
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teaching of Christ. The appointment of the cities of 
refuge furnishes an impressive example. 

God said to Moses that, if a man killed another pur- 
posely, the murdered man's nearest relative should 
kill the murderer on sight (Num. 35 : 19). (Read care- 
fully this chapter.) Ask your pupils if that would be 
a righteous deed. They will tell you that the slayer 
would be a murderer. he punishment of crime is 
a judicial act, to be decided by appointed a 
Then askthem why God gave that law. Tell them 
that this custom still prevails in some Eastern tribes. 

But accidental injuries by men sometimes caused 
death. Describe some of them (Num. 35: 22, 23; 
Deut. 19: 4, 5). Such men, though innocent of evil 
intention, were liable to be put to death by the friends 
of those whom they had killed. To offer a refuge for 
such unfortunates, six Levite cities were set apart 
where they would be safe if they could reach them. 
Point out on the map the cities (vs. 7, 8). These 
cities helped to teach the people God's estimates of : 

1. The Value of Human Life. It was the law of 
God that whoever killed a human being should be 
killed (Lev. 24: 21; Deut. 19: => If the deed was 
unintentional, the slayer still forfeited his life. But 
if he escaped the avenger of blood, and reached a 
city of refuge, he was safe there, but nowhere else, 
till the high-priest died (v. 6). The people gave him 
all the aid they could. They made the roads wide, 
and kept them free from obstructions (Deut. 19 : 3). 

Thus the sacredness of life was taught, and of what 
makes life valuable. The destruction of the image 
of God in a man, even when unintentional, is a deed 
which evermore casts a shadow on the destroyer. 
The fugitive, hurrying toward the city of refuge with 
the avenger in pursuit, was a testimony to the value 
which God sets on every life. It was a primitive les- 
son in that truth to which Christ put the final word 
(Matt. 18: 6). It says, ‘‘Take care. You may not 
handle thoughtlessly the life of your fellow-man, nor 
anything which makes his immortal being precious 
in the eyes of God. If you injure or rob him of 
anything which makes him like God, only the mercy 
of God can save you. 

2. The Relentlessness of Sin. As men saw the pur- 
sued and the pursuer, they must have realized some- 
thing of the remorselessness with which conscience 
pursues the sinner. He has broken the law of God. 
Justice demands his punishment. His own sense 
of right acknowledges the demand. He has injured, 
destroyed himself. He can never escape from the 
condemnation of sin unless some refuge is provided 
to which he can flee, and where he can be sheltered 
by some one who has not sinned. 

3. An Atonement Provided for the Sinner. The 
high-priest, who went once every year into the holy 
of holies to make atonement for the sins of the peo- 
ple, was in such a sense a sacrifice that his death set 
the prisoner free. The lesson was taught very im- 
perfectly, but it foreshadowed the sacrifice of Christ, 
which took from sinners the curse of their sin, and 
set them free. That is the gospel for those who, 
conscious of sin which has brought on them the just 
condemnation of God, ‘‘have fled for refuge to lay 
hold of the hope set before us."" That hope reaches 
within the veil ‘‘ whither as a forerunner Jesus en- 
tered for us, having become a high-priest forever.”’ 
He is to every penitent sinner what the ancient city 
of refuge was to the fleeing homicide. Death threat- 
ened him. The law gave strength to the avenger's 
hand. But once within the open gate he was safe. 
Blessed city of refuge! 

Judgment is pronounced against us sinners. We 
know it, but the voice of the Deliverer is calling, 
‘*Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.” 
It is the voice of ‘‘the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world.” Whoever has heard that 
voice knows what it mfeans. He has found the city 
of refuge. Try to make real the sense of sin in your 

upils as it is real to you. Thus you may expect to 
ead them to understand and accept Christ's sacrifice 
to free them from the condemnation of sin (Rom. 
an * 

Suggestive Questions 


1. The Use of Cities of Refuge. What sentence did 
the law of God pronounce on a murderer? (Num. 
35: 19.) Who was an avenger of blood? Is it right 
now for an avenger to killa murderer? How does 
our law provide for his punishment? Why was a 
murderer punished with death ? (Gen. 9: 6.) Whois 
a murderer ? (1 —_ 3:15.) If a man accidentally 
killed another, how could he escape death? If he 
could not reach a city of refuge, was it lawful for the 
avenger to kill him? (Num. 35: 27.) What did the 
cities of refuge teach the Israelites ? 

2. Christ our Refuge. What is the law of God con- 
cerning the sinner? (Ezek. 18: 4.) Is any escape 
from this law possible ? (Rom. 6 : 23.) How can we 
escape the penalty of this law ? (John 3: 14-16.) Who 
are condemned te death because of sin ? (Rom. § : 12.) 
Who delivers men from death ? (Mark to : 45.) How 
can we make Jesus Christ our deliverer ? (Rom. 8 
I, 2.) 

Boston. 
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A man may flee from his sin, but he cannot flee 
from himself. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Joshua 20 to 22). 
[For each member ef the Bible class.] 

The last three chapters of the portion of the Book 
of Joshua devoted to the settlement in Canaan relate 
how, in accordance with the earlier injunction, given 
in Numbers 35, three cities on either side of the Jor- 
dan were set apart as cities of refuge for innocent 
homicides; how also,for the Levites, forty-eight cities, 
with their pasture land, including the six cities of 
refuge, were drawn from the other tribes,and assigned 
by lot to the three Levitical clans, and how, then, the 
eastern tribes were dismissed by Joshua in peace, 
being heartily commended by Joshua for their unsel- 
fish service. These tribes, on the way back, erected 
a memorial altar. This being regarded as idolatrous 
by the western tribes, was inquired into, but the 
offenders proved clearly that the altar signified 
neither rebellion nor a new sacrificial center, but 
merely stood as a witness of their kinship and ~ 
pathy with the western triber. Their plea was effec- 
tive. The deputation accepted it, commended the 
piety of their brethren, and reported to the nation 
that the incident was worthy of praise. 

These details emphasize the strong and hopeful 
spirit of unity manifested by the people. That this 
should appear is surely not strange, after the inspir- 
ing leadership of Joshua and his judicious manage- 
ment of the allotment of the land. 

Joshua 21 : 43-45 puts delightfully the writer’s view 
of the work of Joshua in this age. Like most views 
of history, it needs interpretation. Explained to mean 
the utter discomfiture, for the time being, of their 
opponents, who were only too glad to come to terms 
with them, it is unquestionable. Jehovah did most 
amply fulfil his promises. 

The city of refuge was an interesting institution. 
The law of blood vengeance, which, in the usage of 
the desert dweller, makes no distinction between the 
innocent and guilty slayer of man, placing in either 
case an imperative obligation upon the next of kin to 
the slain man to put the slayer to death, was relieved 
of its worst features by the provision of these places 
of refuge, where a fugitive might, after proving his 
innocence of evil purpose, reside in safety. The pro- 
vision is an extension of the primitive right of altar 
asylum, to which we find quite frequent reference in 
the Old Testament (1 Kings 1: 50; 2: 28). It illus- 
trates in a striking way the humanitarian modifica- 
tions made in inherited usages, which not only 
guarded and tempered their execution, but prepared 
the way for their certain abolition. Hebrew legis- 
lation was extremely practical, but at the same time 
thoroughly religious and uplifting. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has prepared a leaflet 
naming useful books bearing on these Old Testament studies, and 
containing also practical suggestions on the conduct of a Senior Bible 
Class. It will be sent for a two-cent stamp by the Publishers, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

The Cambridge Bible on Joshua by Dr. Maclear 
has interesting notes on these chapters. The articles 
in the Hastings Dictionary of the Bible on ‘‘ Goel” 
in Volume II, and ‘ Refuge (Cities of)” in Volume 
IV, are well worth reading, and give further refer- 
ences to excellent literature. Bennett's ‘‘ Joshua” in 
Haupt’s ‘‘Sacred Books of the Old Testament” con- 
tains many curious remarks. 


III. Questions FoR Stupy AND Discussion. 
{To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the elass.] 

1. The Cities of Refuge. (1.) What was the cus- 
tom of blood vengeance which made a place of refuge 
necessary? (2.) Where could a fugitive always be 
temporarily in security ? (3.) Why was the establish- 
ment of a series of protective cities essential to a 
truly just and enlightened law? (4.) Was this legis- 
lation, after all, ‘‘for the hardness of their heart,” or 
was it of a final character? (5.) Show that these 
cities were happily located. 

2. The Levitical Cities. (6.) Why were the tribes 
forced to yield certain cities to the Levites ? 

3. The Departure of the East jordan Tribes. (7.) 
With what generous recognition did Joshua dismiss 
them? (8.) What led them to erect a memorial of 
their participation in the struggles with the Canaan- 
ites ? 

4. The Secret of their Loyalty. (9.) What drew 
all Israel together, and enabled it to rally ‘tas one 
man” ? 

5. The Conclusion of the Conquest. (10.) To what 
extent had God fulfilled his promises to his people ? 
(Josh. 21 : 43-45.) 

IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

True religion must give full play to justice and 
mercy. A city of refuge was an application of the 
principle of brotherhood. 

God royally fulfils his part of hiscovenants. Delays 
and failures are always found to be due to the over- 
confidence, or cowardice, or inertness, of those who 
have the right to trust his promises and go ahead. 
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Books for the 
Sunday-School Library 


The Romance of the South Pole. 


By G. | 
Barnett Smith, Illustrated, New York : | 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. 80 cents. | 

Books on the South Pole are so rare | 
that Mr. Smith’s instructive story will | 
help the young reader to a knowledge 
of about all that is known of the antarc- 
tic lands. The earliest explorations are 
recounted,—Captain Cook’s well-known 
voyages, Weddell’s explorations, and 

Ross’s, while a chapter is devoted to 

American explorations to find the south- 

ern mystery. The Challenger and 

the Dundee expeditions are fully de- 
scribed. The final chapter tells of all 
the antarctic expedition projects between 

1895 and 1899. 


Young Sprouts. By Mary Fielding Kalor. 
Illustrated. Philadelphia: The Union 
Press. $r. 

Many a good lesson may be learned 
from the experiences of the four children 
here given, whose story does not picture 
faultless little ones you have never seen, 
but those who are filled with life, and 
are sometimes mischievous and thought- 
less. As in life, these boys and girls are 
not “always bad.” Miss Kalor has 
written her story from every-day life, 
and in a way that will please young 
readers. ‘This book is the first number 
in the series of the New Century Fund 
of the American Sunday-School Union. 





The Sylvester Quarry. By Elisabeth Olmis. 
Richmond: The Presbyterian Committee 
of Publication. $1.25. 

Here is a strong temperance and anti- 
tobacco advocate for the Sunday-school 
library, in readable story form. Witha 
Bible and a whisky flask for companions 
in a mountain cabin, MacDonald Cald- 
well’s story of the fight of his life with 
his tempter is given. An unscrupulous 
woman, whose relatives wish to open a 
liquor and tobacco store in the face of a 
strong sentiment against the ‘open- 
ing,” makes ‘‘ Mac’s” temptations dou- 
bly hard. His final triumph is the 
happy sequel of the story, which has a 
touch of romance running through its 
pages. 


Dreamland, By Julie M. Lippmann. Illus- 
trated. The Penn Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia. $1. 

In spite of its title, this book is full oft} 
wide-awake practical help for oa and 
girls. Betty’s visit to the land of ‘‘ By- 
and-by” and Marjorie’s trip to the sun, 
the story of the white angel and how 
Larry finds his ambition, help toward 
making up eight delightful ‘‘dreams,” 
each one a short story by itself. The 
illustrations are admirable, and the book 
is an attractive one to put in the hands 
of children. 


The Old, Old Story of the Holy Child: Told 
Again for the Children. By Abbie C. 
Morrow. Illustrated. Cincinnati: M. W. 
Knapp. 80 cents. 

Mrs. Morrow has here given seventeen 
chapters dealing with as many stories 
of Jesus. The work is not suited to 
very young readers, but children above 
twelve years of age could understand 
the language used. Hundreds of inci- 
dents to illustrate the lessons of the life 
of the Son of man are related, making 
the book almost an encyclopedia of Scrip- 
ture illustrations. 


The Story of Victoria, R. 1., Wife, Mother, 
Queea. By W. J. Wintle. Illustrated. 
New York : Thomas Whittaker. 50 cents. 

_ To include “all that would serve to 

illustrate the personal life and character 


position without extra cost, except when the ad- 


| Thes. Nelson & Sons, Pub’s, 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 





of the Queen, and to enforce the lessons 
which that life has for all who consider 
it,” has been the endeavor of Mr. Wintle 
in compiling this small volume. Its con- 
ciseness and clear diction will commend 
it to young people, and the effect of its 
study can be only wholesome. It is a 
fascinating piece of reading, brim full of 
incidents from an extremely busy life. 


( Continued on page 553) 
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Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the lishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1.000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 


vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned 0a an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged, 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$7,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular vate will be charged. Ali adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. dvertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. For 
Terms of Subscription, see page 552. 


Low Rates. The Chicago Great Western 
Ry. offers very low rates to points in North 
Dakcti, Montana, Idaho, Washington, and 
Oregon. Tickets on sale daily during Octo- 
ber. Inquire of J. P. Elmer, G. P. A., Chi- 


cago. 








PURITY BOOKS 


The Self and Sex Series 









has the unqualified end of 
Dr. Joseph Cook Bishop Vincent 
Rev. C. B. Sheldon Anthony Comstock 
Rev. F. B. Meyer “ Pansy” 


Frances E. Willard | 
Lady H. Somerset 


DR. STALL 
hu ovat Physicians and Hundreds of Others 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG Boy OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG MAN OUGHT TO Know. 
WHAT A YOUNG HUSBAND OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A MAN OF 45 OUGHT TO Know. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, | 
M. D., and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG GIRL OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG WOMAN OUGHT To KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG WIFE OUGHT TO Know. 
WHAT A WOMAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNow. 


$1 per copy, post free. 


Vir Publishing Co. 





Send for table of contents. 


1192 Real Estate Trust Bidg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BIBLE STUDY SIMPLIFIED: 


by arrangement of the “Helps” in alphabetical order in | 
NELSON’S 
TEACHERS’ 
BIBLE 


Popular Series. These “ Helps” | 
are invaluable to students who de- 
sire a comprehensive explanation. | 
They contain the Concise Bible 
Dictiona:y with numerous illustra- 
tions. mbined Concordance and 
Indexed Bible Atlas, You can find what you wantat once. 
“ Nelson’s 1901 Teachers’ Bible leaps into the lead.” 
Christian Nation, 
Prices from $1.15 upwards. Ali styles of bindings 
and sizes of type. For sale by all leading booksellers 
or send for catalogue to 














DEGREE BIBLE COURSE BY MAIL. Students 
in every state. For free catalog, write C. J. Bur- 
ton, Pres. lowa Chris. College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 














Santa Claus Cantata. 
Send for catalogue. 


Choir Cantata. 
THE FILLMORE BROS. CO. 


CHRISTMAS 
NEW Sheet Music. | 














EVERY HOME 


should own the New Eprrion. 

Hundreds of the most eminent 

authorities agree that it is the 

most accurate and useful diction- 
published. 

t gives correct answers to ques- 
tions concerning words, places, 
notab ms, fiction, etc. 

The New Eprrion has 25,000 
mew words and phrases, 236° 
pages, sooo illustrations. 


Let Us Send You Free 
“A Test in Pronunciation” 
which affords a pleasant and in- 
structive e¢vening’s entertain- 
ment. 

Illustrated pamphlet also free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 














New styles 
are 
constantly 
being 
issued. 
Send for 
catalogue. 


Of all 
booksellers. 


Oxford University Press (American Branch) 
gr and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE VERY BEST 1902 
CHRISTMAS SONGS 
are found in— SUUNDAY- SCHOOL 
MUSICAL QUARTERLY 


4 H. W. Fairbank, Musical Director of the great 
Chicago Sunday-school May Festivals. | 
New editions of the popular 1894 and 1899 Christ- | 
mas Quarterlies just issued. 5 cts. each ; $4 per 100. 
H. W. Fairbank Pub. Co., Abeci Bldg. Chicago. 
Church and School Music and Musical Merchandise. 








New 


Christmas Services 
Songs of the Nativity 
Glad Bells of Christmastide 


Our Cantatas 
Mine Host Santa Claus 


Written specially for us this year by Ida Scott Taylor. 
Santa’s Trades Carnival 


in stamps, with your name and ad- 
dress, will bring complete sample 
packet containing one each of the two 
services and our new cantata, besides, 
our Holiday catalogue of Xmas cerds, 


dainty calendars, handsome booklets, 


CENTS 
novel candy boxes, etc. 


Decision Day Cards, 50 cents per 100. 
MacCalla & Co., Inc., 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 


TO SUIT ZVERYBODY—JUST ISSUED 
256-272 pages, over 100 new pieces. 


Young People's 
Songs of Praise 


for Youn Paopte’s Meetings, Sunday-schools, 
and all other Religious Gatherings. Four Editions. 


Regular Edition 
With Christian Endeavor Su 
With rth Su 


ment, 
With Baptist Young People 


ent, 
*s Union Supplement 
Bound in cloth, emblems stam on back, 
25 per 100. Sample copy, post free, 20 cents. 
eturnable copies for examination mailed free. 
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This ts the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn’t slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the parlor, can 
be kept ——— clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 








The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 














YS TO sucepss” is the subject of an 

address by Mr. Edward Bok, Editor 

Ladies’ Home Journal, in which he tells 

young men how, without help or influ- 

ence, they may attain the highest success. 

The Publishers will send a copy of this 

address, in booklet form, to any reader of 

The Sunday School Times who will ask 

for it, enclosing 6 cents in stamps to cover 

cost of mailing. “‘ Keys to Success” is one of the 
many helpful and inspiring addresses contained in 
rn Eloquence, a ten-volume library of the best 
After-Dinner Speeches, Lectures, and Addresses of the 
19th Century—Ex-Speaker Thomas B. Reed, Editor- 
in-Chief. The Publishers believe that these compli- 
mentary copies of *‘ Keys to Success "’ will prove ef- 
fectual advertising for the sale of Modern Eloquence, 
hence this offer. ress John D. Morris & Co., 
Suite 68, Commonwealth Building, Philadelphia. 








Individual Work 
for Individuals 


A Record of Personal Exveriences 


and Convictions 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


HIS iatest of Dr. Trumbull’s books 
has been written out of his rich ex- 
periences as a personal worker covering 
many years. It is full of incident and 
suggestion, and cannot fail to incite the 
reader to greater interest and activity in 
hand-to-hand effort for others. 


Cloth, 16mo. 186 pages. 
Published by 
The International Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian 
Associations 
3 West 209th Street, New York City 


For sale by booksellers, or by 
The Sunday School 7:mes Co, 


75 cents 

















your Sunday-school. 


justified in our selection 


Many similar testimonies could be 





fSusT THE BOOK FOR YOUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


Of course, you a the prime importance of getting just the right singing-book for 
ear, then, what Mr. Edgar L. Heermance, Supt. of Centre Church 
Sunday-school, New Haven, says of In Excelsis for School and Chapel. 
The copies of In Excetsis For SCHOOL AND CHAPEL have now been used long enough in 
our Sunday-school to enable us to pass judgment upon it. i 
tory, both in the quality of the music, and in the manly tone of the hymns selecte 
after a careful canvass of the field, of In Excetsrs ror ScnHoor 
AND CHAPEL as the best book available for Sunday-school use. 


uoted. 


merits of the book by sending 25 cents for a sam 
THE CENTURY CO.. UNION ARE, NEW YORK CITY 


The collection is hig a” satisfac- 
We feel 


But will you not satisfy yourself as to the 
le copy to 


































































































water. 
it or leave it to waste in the bowl. 
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Ivory Soap is very economical in use, 
for although it lathers quickly, it is 
always firm and hard, even in hot 


As it floats, you can not lose 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter. 





Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage 

Five or more copies, either to 


75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 


$1.00 


One copy, or any number of copies. 


less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
= One free copy addi- 
Fr ee Copies tional will be allowed | 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 


cent rate. 


The paper ts not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request 

Enough copies of any one tssue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school to examine it, 
will be sent Sree, upon application | 





THE SUNDAY SCHOO! 
t031 Walnut Street, 
P. O. BOX 1550. 


‘TIMES Co., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Great Mistake 


Many women are 


















tar) «| down” on 
rower! «6washing | 
=> 

if 4 = owders. 

° =_ hey tried 

(; y | ine” some, were 
powoer|| dissatisfied, 
= |Landclaim 





_—— that all pow- 
ders are poor. or. This is wrong. 
PEARLINE is not like other 
wders. Test it for washing. 
ompare the soap paste made 
from PPEAR LINE with that 
made from any other soap 
powder or washing powder. 672 


ASK A FRIEND 














“Florida by Sea” 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. steam- 


st y nes from Philadelphia and Baltimore. Low fares 
and excellent service. Send for excursion book 
W. P. ‘Tuxnen, G. P. A., Baltimore, more, Md. 
Circulars, yg Press, 
Larger size, $18 loney saver a: 


profits printing for others. ‘T'ype-set- 
ting easy, rules sent. Write ae cata- 


log, presses, type, paper, etc., to fac 
tory. THE PRESS ch. wt mchines A Conn. , 

When answering adv erti . se 
mention The Sunday School Times. 












Investment 
at the same time. The whole busi- 
frauuet ness world says ‘‘ Yes"’ to it. Our little 
cheba PRENCATALOGUS “The How and the Why" (free book- 
max =e, let) is used in the commercial colleges 
Bell Foundry Co.. Cincinnati, 0. for teaching first principles. Get it. 
: CHIMES | It tells of safety and profit. 
CHURCH BELL and PEALS | PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


| 
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Powell’s Map of Palestine 


LIGHT AND SHADE RELIEF MAP with Radial Key Index giving ap- 

proximate distances and directions from Jerusalem. Especially valuable in 
class work. On the back of the map are a number of smaller maps, such as a 
Radial Key Map of Paul’s Travels, a map of Jerusalem, map showing tribal divi- 
sion, a map of the Roman Empire, etc. Also illustrations of Tarsus, Antioch, ete. 

Bishop Whitaker of Pennsylvania, says: ‘‘It stands out in so bold relies 
that it gives a vivid impression of the country.’’ ‘No other so near perfection.’’ 
—Dr. Schauffler. ** By all odds the best.’’—Dr. Blackall. 


Size, 1422 inches. Price, 50 cents 
The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















_Charch Furnishings THE 








AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


(Church Fair Supplies’ 


WE HELP YOU MAKE MONEY. 


Elegant paper weights with Photograph of 
Church, Pastor, or botr, plain orin colors, Any 
subject desired substituted. Beautiful souvenir 
and desk ornament. SELLS ON SIGHT. Many 








styles. Other novelties also. Write for catalog. 
La. «. BOSSELEAN & ©0., 526 Broome St., New York. J 





hurch Cushions 


We make church cushions 
which do not pack down nor 
harbor dust and vermin. Send for 





GAGE COPTER socccrccsericcsocrsrsnglle: $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 


CEGP COMB y 5.550050. 2000000..0dsen0i 1,724,173-26 


Surplus over all Liabilities,............. 136,713-57 
catalogues of Ezybed Mattresses, Cushions, etc. TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1902, 
The A. A. Bohnert Company, $2,360,886.83 
Dept. 22, Cincinnati, Ohio. THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, Prestdent. 





(MAKE MONEY. EVENINGS. a = 


a vatven Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. x4 


’ JOHN H. PACKARD, Jr., Vice-Pres. and Sec. 





— - . WM. ©. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 


WM. B. KELLY, Geni. Aler. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, - Charles S. Whelen, 
Israel Morris, Edward F. Beale, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, ohn S. Gerhard, 
Jos. E. Gillingham, Kdward Lowber Welsh, 
Archibald R. Montgomery. 


Individual Communion 
; i fo r 
‘ Outfits. ny list of ol ae 
SANITARY ComMuNION OvutTriT Co. 
Dept 23, Rochester, N. Y. 




















Men roy during the day can make money eve 

ving public exhibitions with Magic La 

terme wr, Zoreepticon, Little capital needed 
ticulars, 260-pase Catalocue FREE. 


Protection and 











Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 











MosHANe BELL FOUNDR Y.Baitimore, Md. 


al BELLS 





THE GENUINE MENEELY 





; Can Sell Your Real Estate 


purest refined ri 9 r and no matter where it is. Send description, state pork and 
The most perfect, highe est class bells in the yoy learn how. Est. ‘96. Highest references. Offices in 24 cities. 
Meneoly & Co., Watervliet, West ‘Troy P. O., .M. » 1898 N. A. Bidg., Philadelphia 
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Save Half 
Your 





Ifyou 


l/ for made- 
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good, stylish 
ready-made 
shoes, you lose 
$1.00 on ever 

air. This is 

he verdict of 
women who 
wear Radcliffe 
Shoes and find 
them toequal 
in fit, finish 
and wear, 
any shoe 

in either 
of the 


A 


== 


winter. 


you, free, 
Styles. 
For preservin 


Feat 





mention The oe School Times. 
THE SELF- NEW 
PRONOUNCING 


HOLMAN rstaments 


Ask your dealer to show 
line of Radcliffe Shoes for fall and 
If he should not have 
them send us his name and we will 
tell you where to get them and send 
a book of Radcliffe 


use only Rad 


THE RADOLIFFE SHOE 00., 
Dept. 19, Boston Mass. 








ay $ a pair 
-order shoes, 
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When answering advertisements, 

mention The Sunday School Times. 
are leading the . market. H faite ( Ve 
volumes. Four sizes: < Me 
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A. J. Holman & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. | Large Pica. 
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The sooner a 
bad lamp chim- 
ney breaks, the 
better. 


Now get Mac: 
BETH'S. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you | 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp, 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 











At bedtime and before breakfast 
are the best times to clean your teeth, and 








Rusifoam 


is the best thing to clean them 


with. And not only the best, 
but the most delightful. Fra- 
grant, cool, refreshing, you feel 
its healthful effect for hours. 


Price, 25 cents, at druggists. 
Put up by E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 














peau de cygne, 85c.’ 


Richness of the silk one feature, price 
another, then there’s width that counts im- 
portantly—27 inches wide. 

Think we’re offering you something great 
in this. 

Colors are fine—beautiful shades of Light 
Blue, Pink, Reseda, Tan, Cardinal. 

New Clan Plaid Silks, with Bourette 
Cords, 8§c.--fashionable thing for Waists 
and Petticoats. 

Other choice new Plaid Silks, $1.00, $1.25, 
$1.50. 

Many of them in swell broken - check 
plaids. 

Interesting line of Fancy Silks, 50c.— 
Broche Wash Taffetas, Warp Printed Jac- 
quard Taffetas, Plain Striped Taffetas, 


|the language used in explaining the 
| stories they are made to illustrate. 
| forty pictures are given, and big type is 








Roman Stripe Taffetas, etc. 
Silks none-should miss investigating. 
Sapho—our exclusive soft satin-finish Silk | 
here in the new colors—all Street and Even- | 
ing shades and black, $1.00. 


BOGGS & BUHL 


Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. | 


Cutting makes them grow | 
CORNS and iene safe. A-CORN | 
SALVE doesn’t make them grow, and 

is sure and safe and quick. © other 

salve like it. Trial box free. Sold by 

druggists or by mail, 15c. 

Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 





It is a good impulse that leads you to | 
write to advertisers named in this paper. | 
You see something in these pages you | 
would like to know more about. 

not write to the advertiser ? 
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The Century Book of the American Colonies 
By Elbridge S. Brooks. Illustrated. New 
York : The Century Company. $1.50. 

Here is given the story of a ‘* person- 

ally conducted ” trip under the guidance 
of Uncle Tom Dunlap, his party con- 
sisting of five boys and girls, who make 
a pilgrimage to the sites of the earliest 
American colonies. Frederick J. De Pey- 
ster, governor of the Society of Colonial 
Wars, furnishes an Introduction. Mr. 
Brooks has done a good work in famil- 
iarizing young Americans with the his- 
tory of their own country in so attractive 
away. Many a fact is included which | 
is not found in the usual text-books of 
history, and gems of poetry are scattered 
throughout the work. 


Biggle Pet Book. By Jacob Biggle. Phila- 
delphia : Wilmer Atkinson Company. 50 
cents. 

The purpose of the author of this 
pretty little volume was to collect ‘ in- 
ormation for old and young, whose 
natural instincts teach them to be kind 
to all living creatures.” Dogs, cats, 


| ponies, goats, sheep, rabbits, guinea- 


pigs, squirrels, rats, pigeons, bantams, 


| canaries and other birds, are treated in 
the twenty-one chapters from all points 


of view. The young pet-keeper is shown 
how to train domestic animals, how to 
teach them ‘‘ tricks,” how to feed them, 
and how to care for them in health and 
sickness. More than a hundred pictures | 
help the author to make clear his points. 
The book is well printed, contains an 
index, and is the seventh volume in the 
Biggle Farm Library. 


The Sunday Picture Book for the little Ones, 
Stories by L. L. Weedon. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co, $1.25. 

Another addition is here made to Bible 
story-books for little children. Full- 
page pictures of leading events in which 
children figure are brilliant in color, and 
will be better understood than much of | 


Over | 


used to help children to read the stories, 
which are well selected. 


A Frigate’s Namesake. 
bot. Illustrated. 
tury Company. §1. 

‘* Wineegan,” the native town of Essex 

Thurston, is the frigate’s namesake. 
This girl of twelve gets interested in 
history, and this interest is the making 
of her, as her after life in her uncle’s 
household shows. The epoch of her life 
is the honor conferred on her of christen- | 
ing the frigate. This is a good flesh- 
and-blood story for girls, and with the 
right tendency. 


By Alice Balch Ab- | 
New York: The Cen- 


‘ne 


How to Study the 
Life of Christ 


T MUST be put down to the credit of | 
the warden of the Seabury Divinity 
School, the Rev. Alford A. Butler, | 

that he was one of the first to perceive | 
the importance of instructing the young 

theolog in pedagogical principles, in- 

cluding, of course, the art of addressing 

children. He made this a part of his 

course in homiletics. He now offers a 

valuable volume for Sunday-school and 

other Bible students, entitled How fo | 
Study the Life of Christ (New York: | 
Thomas Whittaker. 75 cents). This 

handbook grows out of long class-room 
practice. The author sees, as he looks 
back upon his own experience as a Sun- 
day-school pupil and teacher, as well as 
a student and a clergyman, that for the 
larger part of his life he knew the life | 
of Christ, not in its wholeness, but in | 
shreds and patches. The perfect life 
did not stand out before his mind in the 
perfection of unity. But Professor But- 
ler is acute enough to discern this, 
honest enough to confess it, and true 
enough as a teacher to know how to go 
about preventing the same fault in 
others. 

He insists that the student should | 

have a point of view to start with. He | 


Why | asks no slavish following of what he | Mocha or Java."’ 


says and does. He even counsels 





| ment for nearly three years. 


against copying the handbook topics 


until the student has written out his | 


own titles under each chapter. The 
of Christ, but to help the student intoa 
right method and a right start in the 
study of it for himself. Followed con- 
scientiously, however, no fone will go 
through this handbook without finding 
himself in better case than was the 
author when he first discovered his own 
lack and need, and set to work in an 
effort of constructive study. 


Set 
The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. By 


Graham Balfour. In two volumes. With 

two portraits and map. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $4. 

It was no light undertaking to draw a 

satisfying picture of a man who makes 


| a friend in every reader, and thus sub- 


jects his biographers to severe demands. 
But Mr. Balfour has risen to the demand 
evidently through his hearty love for his 
hero and his perfect sincerity in dealing 
with him. e is not afraid to laugh at 


| author has not aimed to teach the life | 


Stevenson, or to mention the facts | 


which make us wonder that such a hard- | 


headed stock should have borne such 
a wayward and romantic shoot. But 
always we come back to a fresh admira- 


tion of Stevenson’s heroism, his unselfish | 


care for others, his insight into human 
nature at its best, his delight in his work 
for its own sake, and his patience 
through ‘‘the long disease called life.” 
Not till Mr. Balfour gave us the clew, 
was it possible to trace Stevenson’s re- 
ligious development, through his re- 
action against his father’s stern Calvin- 
ism into a vague unbelief, back to a 


| vague, and yet very sincere, Christian- 
| 


ity. Nothing is finer than the account 
of Stevenson’s visiting the stag ee 
in Hawaii, where the lepers are shut o 

from contact with the rest of the popula- 
tion, and his playing croquet with un- 
gloved hands with the poor children, lest 


| he should seem to shrink from contact 


with them. With all his passion for 
literature, he was no mere book-maker, 
but brave, loving, and human in all his 
contact with his kind. 


Coffee Vise 
Holds Fast Until You Get a Knock-down 


‘*I had used coffee moderately up to six 
years ago,"’ writes a lady from Piney Creek, 
Md., ‘‘when I was seized with an attack of 
nervous prostration, and was forbidden coffee 
by my physician. I was constantly under treat- 
After my recovery 
I once took a cup of coffee, and it made me so 
sick I did not want any more. 

*‘ After the nervous prostration my stomach 
was very weak, so that I had to be careful with 
my appetite. As soon as I would eat certain 
things I would have an attack of stomach 


| trouble, sometimes lasting several weeks, so 
| when I was attacked by erysipelas, two years 


ago, my stomach was immediately out of order. 

‘IT kept getting worse until nothing would 
stay on my stomach, not even rice water, or 
milk, and I was so weak I had to be fed with a 
spoon. I had a craving for something like cof- 
fee, but that was impossible, so father went to 
town and got some Postum Food Coffee, and 
when he asked the doctor if 1 might have it, he 
quickly answered, ‘Yes.’ Mother made it ex- 
actly as directed, and brought me part of a cup, 
and it was delicious, satisfied every craving, 
and, best of all, stayed on my stomach without 


distress, giving comfort instead. For several 


| days I lived on Postum, gradually increasing 


the amount I took until I could drink a cupful. 
Then I began to take solid food with it, and so 


got well and strong again. I now use it con- 























































$53 


Pears 


Pretty boxes and odors 


are used to sell such 
soaps, as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 
that 


something outside of it. 


soap depends on 


Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 
money is in the merchan- 
dise, not in the box. 


Established over 100 years. 





SHREDDEC 
WHEAT. BISCUIT 


is the door 


of Healta 


squarely 

wisely or unwisely, but 

Nature has stored in the whole wheat all the 

in correct proportion neces: to nourish ev. 

of the human body. Shredded 

eult this rish it in the most 

and digestible form. If you use Shredded 

Wheat Biscult you will be well and strong. 
Send for “ The Vital " cook book 

(free). Address —— 


element 




















stantly, and I am entirely free from any stomach | 


trouble. 
‘Father and mother both use it. 


Coffee | 


made mamma nervous, and disagreed with her | 


stomach so that she would taste it for hours 
after drinking. Father had stomach trouble for 
five or six years, and used to be deprived of 
various articles of food on account of it. Now 
he can eat anything since he quit coffee and 
uses Postum. Father says that it is better than 
Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich 


| 
| 
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Border Lines in the 

Field gf Doubtful 

Practices # # # 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


Ought a Christian ever to dance, 
or play cards, or go to the theater ? 
These and other questions of prac- 
tical living are considered in this 
book with a keen discrimination 
which does not decide for the reader, 
but helps him to decide aright for 
himself. Dr. Trumbull points out 
clearly the real questions involved 
in these every-day problems, with- 
out wasting words on side issues. 

Price, $1.00. 
Published by Fleming H. Revell Co. 
New York City 


For sale by booksellers, or by The Sunday 
School Times Co. 

































































“4Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work." 


This would be a cleaner, brighter world if 
every housekeeper used 


GOLD DUST 


It Multiplies —your pleasures; Divides— your 
efforts; Subtracts—from your cares; Adds— 
to your life. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
New York, Boston, St. Louis.——Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP, 





Chicago, 











When answering adverti ts, pl mention The Sunday School Times. 


— — 


Not what is said of it, but 
what it does, has made 
the fame of the 


Elgin Watch 


and made 10,000,000 Elgins neces- 
sary to the world’s work. Sold by 
every jeweler in the land; guar- 
anteed by the greatest watch works. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 


Exorn, Ivuinors. 
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GUIDE-BOARDS FOR TEACHERS 


Illustrated 
SW. Bima See 


R. HALL’'S presentation of the work and privileges of the Sunday-school teacher 
is quite as novel as it is delightful and informing. The author's rich and varied 
experience as teacher, superintendent, and field worker give authority to his 

utterances. He points out with exceptional clearness ways of overcoming the most 
,cdmmon hindrances to success in the teacher's work, and Miss Bonsall's clever pen 
drawings of highway and byway guide-boards impressively symbolize the central truths 
of the book. As a whole, the book shows how Sunday-school teachers may improve 
the blessed opportunities that are set before them. 


Bound in cloth. 120 pages. 16mo. Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed upon receipt of price, the publishers paying the 
postage. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Work and Workers 








What a Chapel Car 
Can Do 


By B. B. Jacques, Missionary in Charge 


MONG the many agencies for gos- 
pel work in the world to-day, none 
seem to be more signally blessed 

of God than that of the chapelcar. The 
car, being a church and parsonage com- 
bined, has a decided advantage in that 
respect, aside from the curiosity aroused, 
which draws many people who otherwise 
never go to church. 

In March, 1896, the writer and his 
wife took charge of chapel car Emman- 
uel, having for a field the entire Pacific 
coast. 

Generally speaking, the work has 
been very successful. Churches, Sun- 
day-schools, and young people's socie- 
ties have been established, wanderers 
reclaimed, and many souls saved. Here 
are just a few incidents of the threefold 
working of the chapel car. 


Where there are No Religious Privileges 


A little town nestled in among the 
mountains is a place ‘‘ beautiful indeed 
for situation,” but when one takes into 
account the fact that nothing at all of a 
religious nature is to be found, the out- 
look for beauty of character is not so 
pleasing. Inthe center of such a town 
the chapel car Emmanuel was side- 
tracked. A series of special meetings 
was held, with blessed results. To-da 
there stands in the same place a churc 
building, which adds much to the beauty 
of the town. A Sunday-school and 
Young People’s Society were also or- 
ganized, and the tone of the town so 
entirely changed that a physician from 
a neighboring city said, ‘‘As I drive 
into the place now, the very atmosphere 
seems to be changed;”’ while another 
man testified, ‘‘The chapel car has 
spoiled all our fun; we can’t even get 
up a dance.” 

In another place, a lady who was con- 
verted in one of our meetings said: 
‘* This is the first meeting I have been 
in for twenty-seven years.” Shall I ask 
why? Simply because there were no 
meetings in that place to go to. Her 
son, who died at the age of twenty, 
nevef knew what a Sunday-school was. 
The great blessing that comes to these 
towns with a visit of the chapel car can 
never be fully estimated in this world. 


Aiding Weak and Struggling Interests 
Many of our small churches are alto- 

gether unable, financially, to pay any- 

thing for evangelistic aid, aside from 


deed, some are so far gone that they 
have no pastor at all, while in some 
cases services have been suspended 
altogether. Tosuch the advent of the 
chapel car is hailed with delight. 

We were sidetracked in a little coun- 
try place,—not large enough to havea 
depot, simply a siding. Nine houses 
were the most that could be seen. A 
little church organization was strug- 
gling for life. 
resulted in a great spiritual uplift to the 


: church and salvation of precious souls. 


bands and their wives. 
There was ‘great joy” in that little 








place, and the appreciation of the people 
| was evidenced in many ways. Fully a 
| hundred gathered down by the railroad 
the day we left, to watch the car go out 
and wave their good-bys, while from 
many lips was heard, ‘‘ Bless God for 
| chapel cars !” Before we left, however, 
| arrangements were made for the erec- 
{tion of a church building, and enough 
| money, in part, raised for the same. 
| Now, as the train rushes by, there can 
| be seen among the other buildings one 
more, with its spire pointing heaven- 
ward, 

Just one more, as a sample of others. 
In a town of about four hundred people 
the church was very weak. Four weeks’ 
meetings were held. The members of 


what they pay their pastor; and, in- | 


Three weeks’ meetings | 


Twenty-four were baptized before the | 
car left, among them being four hus- | 
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the church were encouraged, and were 
reinforced with seventeen by baptism, 
and others by letter and experience. 
Among the number converted were two 
professing infidels and an ex-judge. 
Thus God uses the chapel car to stimu- 
late and build up. 


Among Railroad Men at Division Points 

The chapel car is pre-eminently a 
railroad man’s church. It appeals to 
them as something especially for them, 
and usually their interest increases as 
the meetings go on. The car is run 
right into the yards where the men 
work, and special notices are distributed 
inviting them to the noonday meetings. 

An audience of three hundred railroad 
men, in their working-clothes, is quite 
an inspiring sight, and we have had the 
privilege of witnessing that. 

At a recent meeting of two weeks, 
among railroad men, we had an average 
audience of two hundred, and God 
blessed the special messages given 
them, to the salvation of quite a num- 
ber. The day we left, a paper was 
passed me, at the head of which was an 
expression of thanks for the meetings 
held, and a request for the car to return 
again as soon as possible. 

Then followed the names of a hun- 
dred and ninety-six railroad men. Some 
of our sweetest experiences with the 
men have been in midnight meetings, 
when quite a number were saved, in- 
cluding the foreman. 

The other day, in Tucson, Arizona, 
as I was inviting the men to meeting, a 
voice shouted out, ‘Hello, Brother 
Jacques!" I did not recognize the man 
at first, so he said: “Fou ought to 
know me, for I was converted in one 
of your meetings at Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia.” 

Many kind words have been spoken 
by railroad officials in appreciation of 
the work done among their men by the 
chapel car. 

Believing it is easier to construct than 
reconstruct, we hold a great many meet- 
ings with the children, and hundreds of 
them have found Jesus. We also dis- 
tribute, free, a great deal of literature, 
including Bibles, Testaments, books, 
papers, and tracts. 

The cars, of which there are now six, 
are all owned and ae by the 
American Baptist Publication Society 
of Philadelphia. 

Some results of the work done by all 
the cars from the starting of the first 
one, in 1891, to January 1, 1902: Num- 
ber of churches organized, 101; meeting- 
houses secured, 87; value of these 
| meeting-houses, $110,000; pastors set- 
tled, 86; Sunday-schools organized, 197; 
| baptisms, 2,375. 
| Not less than ten thousand persons 
| have professed conversion in meetings 
| held in the chapel cars. 
| Unto Him be all the glory ! 


PASADENA, CAL. 
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Ohio’s Great Sunday- 
School Tours 


IGOROUS work is being done in 
Ohio to interest every Sunday- 
school in the state in organized 

Sunday-school work. The Ohio State 
Sunday-school Association has planned 
an official visitation of every one of the 
eighty-eight counties by a party of five 
prominent speakers, and the state is be- 
ing covered at such a rapid rate that 
half of the work will be completed be- 
fore the end of 1902. This tour is to 
encourage the county workers by the 
presence of strong men in the annual 
conventions of the counties, and many 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles had 
to be confronted in arranging such 2 
tour. 


Members of the State Party 

The trips comprise a fall tour and a 
spring tour. The present tour extends 
through four months, ending with the 
last week in November. The members 
of the state party are Dr. Joseph Clark, 
the state secfetary; the assistant secre- 
tary, the Rev. H. A. Dowling; the state 

rimary secretary, Mrs. A. G. Crouse; 
Prank F. Fitch, the state field worker 
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and normal specialist, and William 
Stevenson, the conductor of music. Mr. 
Stevenson was converted under Moody 
in Dublin, and later was his private 
secretary. For years he conducted the 
chorus singing at Moody’s Chicago 
church, and he frequently gave Bible 
readings. 


The Local Arrangements 

The plan includes the arrangement of 
dates to suit the state party, and the 
conventions to cover two days of three 
sessions each. Local talent is utilized 
for the morning and afternoon sessions of 
the first day, the state tourists partici- 
pating in the remaining four sessions of 
the convention. The state association 
furnishes handsome posters for adver- 
tising each county convention, and there 
is no cost to the local association. A 
souvenir program of eight pages is fur- 
nished by the state. 

The expense to each county is the en- 
tertainment of the party and its pro 
rata share of the expense of travel. 
The expense to the county rarely ex- 
ceeds the usual outlay for similar con- 
vention expenses. The state party as- 
sists at conventions in raising the amount 
necessary to defray this expense. 


The County Program 

The state association strives to be of 
the utmost use to the county program 
committees, and furnishes, on applica- | 
tion of speakers, literature bearing on | 
the suggested themes. The set program | 
for all of the conventions is very attrac- 
tive, and that attention is paid to living | 
issues will be seen by a glance at the | 
exercises here given. 











Program 


(Program run on Central Standard Time, 
which is twenty-eight minutes slower than Sun | 
Time. ) 





First Day—Morning 


(By subtracting seven from the hours indi- 
cated, this program may be used for the after- 
noon. ) 


Theme: ‘ Studying the School to Improve it.”’ 
8.30. Assembling of delegates and informal 

greeting. (Shake hands with everybody without 

introduction, and get acquainted. ) 

g.00. Devotional and praise service. 

g.20. The first business of the convention. 
** Diagnosing the work.’ Conference: ‘‘ What | 
are the Greatest Needs of my School ?'’ Con- 
ducted by the president or an appointee. (Mem- 
bers of the convention are requested to quickly 
respond, to stand when they speak, to speak 
briefly and distinctly, in a voice which can be | 
heard by all.) 

g.50. Address, ‘‘ The Test of Efficiency in | 
Teacher and School.’ (Note: If preferred, a 
Round Table may be used instead of address. ) 

10.10. Symposium. Theme: ‘‘ Between Sun, 
days.’’ (Each speaker limited to ten minutes. ) 
1. ‘* The Superintendent Between Sundays." 
2. ‘* The Teacher Between Sundays.’ 3. ‘The 
Scholar Between Sundays.”’ 

10.40. Address, ‘‘ What Can the Church 
Membership and the Pastor do to Help the 
Sunday-School?"’ By (a layman). 

11.10. Address, ‘‘What Can the Sunday- 
School and its Managing and Teaching Forces 
do for the Church and the Preaching Ser- 
vices?'’ By (a pastor). 

11.30. Noon recess. 


First Day—Afternoon 

Theme: * Putting ‘Go’ into the School.”’ 

1.30. Devotional services. 

1.45. Round Table, ‘‘ The Sunday-School 
Session."’ (Leaflets on sale at state headquar- 
ters, 15 cents per 100, postpaid. ) 

2.30. Symposium. Theme: “ Helpful Meth- 
ods and Special Days.’’ (Each speaker limited 
to ten minutes.) 1. ‘‘ The Home Department: 
Its Missionary Opportunity and its Value as a 
Quickener."" 2. ‘ Rally Day: Making it of 
the Most Value to the School.’" 3. ‘* Temper- 
ance and Citizenship Day: A Pledged School 
Membership.”’ ** Decision Day: Casting 
the Net on the Right Side of the Ship."’ | 

3-10. Address, ‘* The Graded Sunday-School : 
How Can it be Secured, and What are its Ad- 
vantages ?*’ 

3.30. Address, ‘‘ The 
‘ Additional 
Value.”’ 

3.50. Conference, ‘‘ Forty Minutes with the 
Primary Department."’ 1, ‘‘ The Cradle Roll."’ 
2. *‘ Observing the Birthdays."" 3. ‘* Condi- 
tions of Promotions." 

4-30. Afternoon recess. 


‘Supplemental’ or 
Lesson: Its Importance and 


First Day—Evening 
Theme: ‘‘ Strengthening the Work."’ 
7.00. ‘Thirty minutes’ prayer and praise ser- 
vice. 
7.30. Address (theme unannounced), H. A. 
Dowling, Assistant State Secretary. 


) county officers. 


| of this Convention ?"’ (One-minute speeches 


| had to give up eating meats, potatoes, and 
| sweets, and lived simply on bread and tea ; 


| weak I could not work, and I took nothing into 
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8.10. Address (theme unannounced), F. F. 
Fitch, member state tour party. - 
9.15. Benediction. 


Second Day—Morning 


Theme: ‘‘ The Organized Sunday-School 
Work in Our County."’ 
8.00. Informal conference of county officers 
with State Secretary. 
8.30. Devotional services. 
9.00. Survey of the county field: reports of 


9.45. Conference, ‘‘ The Future of the Work 
in the County."’ Conducted by the State Sec- 
retary. 

10.20. Presentation of Ohio's greatest Sun- 
day-school worker. 

10.30. Address, ‘‘ The Wide Field, and Our 
Relation to It." Joseph Clark, State General 
Secretary. 

11.15. Half-hour with the Word. 
Stevenson, State Bible Reader. 

11.45. Noon recess. 


WwW. C, 


Noon Primary Conference 


12.45 to 1.45. Noon conference of prim 
workers, led by Mrs. A. G. Crouse, State Pri- 
mary Secretary. 


Second Day—Afternoon 


Theme: “ Practical Sunday-School 
Problems.” 

1.30. Devotional services and song. 

2.00. Address (theme to be announced), 
Frank F. Fitch, member state tour party. 

2.30. Address, ‘‘Making the Wheels Go 
Round.”’ H. A. Dowling, Assistant State Sec- 
retary. 

3.00. Round Tabie. 

3.30. Address. Joseph Clark, State General 
Secretary. 

4.00. Question Box. 

4-30. Afternoon recess. 


Second Day-—Evening 
Theme: ‘‘ The Conclusion of the 
Whole Matter.”’ 
7.00. Half-hour of sacred song. Conducted 
by W. C. Stevenson, State Musical Director. 
7.30. Address (theme unannounced). Mrs, 
A. G. Crouse, State Primary Secretary. 
8.00. Address (theme unannounced). Joseph 
Clark, State General Secretary. | 
8.40. Round-up, ‘‘ What Have I Gotten Out 


from everybody. ) 
g.00. Adjournment. 


oe 
Convention Calendar, 1902 


Rhode Island, at Pawtucket. . October 21, 22 
Vermont, at Morrisville . . October 21-23 
Maine, at Farmington . . . October 22-24 
District of Columbia, at Washing- 


MG cscs 220 +s 6 ER Oe 
Connecticut (biennial), at 

Meriden . »% . November 11-13 
New Hampshire, at 

Milford 


— November 13, 14 
Colorado, at Pueblo . November 11-13 
Michigan, at Lansing . . November 18-20 
New Jersey, at Trenton . . November 20, 21 
British North America 
Ontario, at St. Thomas 
Prince Edward Island, at 
Charlottetown. . .. . 
Nova Scotia, at Wolfville . 


. October 21-23 


. October 21-23 
. October 28-30 
India 
Bengal and Orissa, at Midnapore . Nov. 12, 13 


Grateful for Food 
Lived Seven Weeks on Milk 


‘Three years ago this month I was a great 
sufferer with stomach trouble,"’ writes Mrs. 
William Leigh, of Prairie du Sac, Wis. ‘‘I 


finally that too had to be given up. I got so 


my stomach for seven weeks but milk. I had 
tried three doctors, and all for no purpose ; the 
last doctor advised me to stop all medicine. I 
had to anyway. I was so weak I was prostrate 
in bed. 

‘A friend advised me to try Grape-Nuts, but 
1 was afraid to when a teaspoonful of milk 
brought tears to my eyes, my stomach was so 


raw. But I tried one teaspoonful a day of the 


Grape-Nuts for one week, and, finding it agreed 





You Will Never 
Really Relish 
Soup or Oysters 
Until they are 
Served 





Oysterettes 


The Oyster Cracker with a Taste to it. 


An improvement to oysters in any style and soup of any kind. 
Bold in the In-er-seal Package that keeps them fresh and crisp. 


5 cents. 


NATIONAL BISCUFF COMPANY 








When answering advertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. 











with me, increased the quantity. In two weeks 


, | could walk out to the kitchen ; in four weeks 


I walked half a block, and to-day I do my own | 
light housekeeping. 

**T live on Grape-Nuts, and know they saved 
my life ; my people all thought | could not live 
a month when I commenced using them, and | 
are very much surprised at the change in me. 
I am very grateful that there i§ such a food to 
be obtained for those who have weak stomachs."’ 





Pictures for Your 
Bible Class Free 


td IS easy enough to get photographs of the things that everybody 
sees in the Holy Land, but when you want to find pictures that 
show unusual and characteristic bits of life and landscape, such views 


are hard to secure. 


The Rev. Dr. Leeper, an American traveler, has made pictures in 


the American way. 


He hasn't set up his camera just where everybody 


else has, but he has gone to great trouble and expense to get views that 


others have missed. 


He has selected a special set of seven pictures 


for The Sunday School Times Company, illustrating the Old Testament 
lessons that began July 1 in the International Series, and he has pre- 
pared careful descriptions cf each scene, printed with the picture. 

Each photograph is reproduced by special process on heavy plate 
paper, and is admirably suited for présentation to class members, or 


for placing on the walls of a Bible-class room, 


The pictures, including 


*margins and descriptive matter, measure 9 4 12% inches. 


HOW TO GET THEM 


We will send the set of seven Leeper pictures to any one who sends 
us $1.00 for five 15 weeks’ trial subscriptions from any senior Bible 
class—two sets for ten trial subscriptions. 


eee These blanks are for your convenience in ordering 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co. 
i031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enclosed herewith you will find One 
Dollar, for which please send five copies 
of The Sunday School ‘Times on trial for 
fifteen weeks. You may send to the fol- 
lowing address a set of the Leeper pic- 
tures, in accordance with your offer. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMEs Co, 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enclosed herewith you will find One 
Dollar, for which please send five copies 
of The Sunday School Times on trial for 
fifteen weeks. You may send to the fol- 
lowing address a set of the Leeper pic- 

tures, in accordance with your offer. 
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Over 1,100 Large Pages a Year. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES (Lesson for Nov. 2) OCTOBER 18, 1902 


RISTIAN HERALD 


Not a Dull Line from New Year’s Day to New Year's Eve. Always Full of Bright Pictures. 





Published Every Wednesday, 52 Times a Year, at the Bible House, New York, at $1.50 per Annum. 


Louis Klopsch, Prop. 





The Brightest Family Paper in the World 





T® ERE are papers for Women and papers for Men, papers for Young Folks and papers for Children, but THE CHRISTIAN HERALD is the 
One Paper for All—beloved of All, read by All, and eagerly watched for, every week, by every member of every Home it enters. It is 











Famous Son et é p Distinguished 











read in the Parlor, read in the Kitchen, read in the Workshop, read at Home, and read abroad. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD is issued every Wednesday—52 Times a Year. It is always Newsy, 
always Bright, always Surpassingly Attractive, with a Wealth of Beautiful Pictures, always 
Superbly Printed. It has a Circulation of nearly a Quarter of a Million Copies, and wherever 
you find it, you may know that Intelligence, Culture and Refinement abide in that particular 
Home. The Subscription Price, including our Family Art Gallery, is only $1.50 a Year. 

The Brightest Stars in the Literary World and the Ablest Artists of National and Inter- 
national Repute contribute regularly to its interesting pages; and the exceptionally High Grade 
and Generous Variety of its contents, both Secular and Religious, place it conspicuously in the 
very front rank of Progressive Family Journalism. * * * * * We are now determined 
¥. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D.| upon reaching a Circulation of half a million Copies weekly, and to that end we are offering 
the following Extraordinary inducements, giving practically double value for the money. 








WILL BR. MOODY 
Famous Son v4 a fp Distingniched 











Gallery of Art Panels and Ovals—FF REE 





The Grandest, most Beautiful, most Serviceable, and most valuable Gift ever offered to Subscribers, is our un- 
equalled Family Art Gallery, Aggregating 1,000 square inches of the Choicest Reproductions of Ten of the 





OVER 400 gf MeAsuace wnen 
LARGE PAGES .<°Re, OPEN © X15 INCHES 

















"Sent, All Charges Prepaid 








World’s Greatest Masterpieces, in their Original Colors. We have spent vver 
Four Months in Conscientious, Careful, Painstaking Work to produce the Best 
Results ever attained, and we believe that we have Succeeded. Every one of 


these Superb Pictures will make a splendid Christmas Gift. 

The Ten Pictures, in beautiful colors and canvas-finish, go Free, All Charges Prepaid, as 
long as the supply may last, with Every Subscription, whether new or renewal. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. It is out of the question to furnish these pictures after the present supply is exhausted. 
Please bear this in mind and act to-day. Your Money promptly Refunded if you are not Entirely Pleased. 


Best Book of the Year 


THE ILLUSTRATED STORY OF THE HALL OF FAME 
is Dr. Louis A. Banks’ Latest and Greatest Work. It is a Magnificent Volume of 
Information, Inspiration and Edification, splendidly illustrated. The ancients told 
the story of their great ones in marble and song; but this is the imperishable Story 
of Columbia’s greatest sons—a Story that will fascinate young and old, inspiring 
them to high and noble aims and patriotic lives. The Book contains Photographs 
of the Memorable Dedication Scenes, Portraits and Lives of the Elect, and of All 
who came within Twenty Votes of Election; together with a Carefully Prepared 








List of Notable American Women entitled to the same high Distinction which has been accorded the Elect. 


The Pictures of the Majority of the 100 Judges appointed are also included in this Superb Production, which contains over 400 Large Pages in Bold, clear Type, 
printed on Featherweight Peper, with numerous inserts, and bound with Gilt Top in the Highest Style of Modern Bookmaking. A very Substantial Christmas Gift. 


The volume measures, when open, 9 x 15 inches, and is sent, all charges prepaid, together 











MARGARET B. SANGSTER 
America’s Household Friena | the demand, 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art places the value of the Originals of Schenck’s Lost Sheep, 
Rosa Bonheur’s Horse Fair and Schreyer’s Arab Warriors, all three of which titles are Among these Reproductions, at $86,000. 


The Christian Herald, 160-170 Bible House, New York 











with THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, from date of your subscription to January 1, 1904, on receipt of 
only $2.00. Read this Wonderful Book. Inspired by its story, your own name may yet be 
inscribed on one of the vacant tablets in The Hall of Fame. 


Free to Jan. 1, 1903—Do Not Delay 


Please Bear in Mind that you get THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, the Queen of American Weeklies, 
Free to January I, 1903, from the Date of Your Order, and that consequently Every Day’s 
Delay means Loss to You. Then, if you Act To-day, you make Sure of our Exquisite Family 
Art Gallery, consisting of One Thousand Square Inches of Superb Reproductions of 
Rare Masterpieces, in their Original Colors. While we have made Unusual Preparations to meet 





we feel pretty sure that Everybody who sees these pictures Will Want Them. 








REV. THOMAS SPURGEON 
Famous Son of a Distinguished 
Father 











JOEN WILLIS BAER 
Beloved by Endeavorers 











IRA D. SANKEY 
Dean of Gospel Song 





































